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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 


1899 MODHBL. 
More New Features :—A BACK SPACE KEY, 





Ideal Keyboard. 
SPEED UNEQUALLED. UNIFORM IMPRINT. 
PERMANENTLY CORRECT ALIGNMENT. 
INTERCHANGEAGLE TYPES. ANY LANGUAGE. 
52 STYLES TO SELECT FROM. 
Write for Catalogue and free specimens of Hammond work to 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Birmingham Branch : 4, Temple St. | Belfast Branch : 7; Gasteld Street. 
Liverpool Branch: 18, Chapel Street | Cardrif Branch: : 8, Mount Stuart 
Sheffield Agency : 1, High Street. | Square. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : ll, Shake- ’ eons Agency : 32, Woodhouse Lane, 
speare Street. Manchester Agency: 75, Princess St, 
Glasgow Agency : 27, Royal Exchange Square. 








THE GRAND OLD REMEDY FOR LUNG DISEASES, 
COUGHS, COLDS, AND BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS. 

Mr. CONGREVE’S BOOK on CONSUMPTION 
and Chest Diseases may be had post free for One 
Shilling, Smaller Edition 6d., from Coombe Lodge, 
Peckham, London, 8.E. 


CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR is sold by Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 
4s. 6d., lls., and 22s, 


EASIEST BOOTS _IN THE WORLD. 














Patentees of PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS, 
Which for persons suffering from Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other 
_ tenderness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, ‘and give 
‘IMMEDIATE RELIEF. Lasts made and kept for each customer 
free of charge. 
Agents for e K” Waterproof and “ Adapted” Boots. 
A LARGE ASSORTED STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S GOODS KEPT. 


HALL & SONS, Ltd, 





47, BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C. (Corner of St. Helen's Place), 


353, STRAND, W.C. (Next Lyceum), 


5, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, N. (Opposite Shacklewell Lane), 





USE 


BUisoelt 
PENCILS 


BLAISDELL 


SELF-POINTING. 
\%} ALL COLOURS. 
ALL GRADES. 


No Waste. Best Leads. 


EVERYWHERE. Sample Box 1/- 


BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


USE ONLY 


BLAISDELL 
PENCILS 


Sa ziW \islane 


SELF-POINTING. 
\} ALL COLOURS. 
ALL GRADES. 


No Waste. Best Leads. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Sample Box 1/- 


BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 
46, Holborn. Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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SPINIFEX and SAND: a Narrative of Five Years’ Pioneering and Exploration in Western 

Australia. By the Hon. DAVID W. CARNEGIE. With Illustrations by Ernest Smythe, and from Photographs, peed with 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s- 

“* His record of its incidents and accidents has every quslity that a narrative of this class should possess, and its well-sustained interest is enhanced by a large 
number of spiriced drawings, photographs, and illustrated maps.” — Daily Telegraph. . 

“‘Mr. Carnegie’s fascinating book is replete with valuable information, which cannot fail to be of use to the scientist, whether bis special department of study 

be ethnological, botanical, geological, or geographical. In it there is no attempt at fine writing or glowing period ; it is a simple and direct record of a splendid feat 


of endurance.” —St, James’s Gazette. 
THE LAND of PIGMIES. By Captain Guy Burrows. Dedicated, by permission, to 


. His Majesty the King of the Belgians. With Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, with over 200 Illustrations, 21s. . 

** We owe a debt of gratitude to authors like Captain Burrows, who, while presenting us with extremely valuable information concerning the peculiarities of 
there races, can do so in such a lucid, easily grasped, and attractive manner. ‘The chapter on cannibalism is of great interest, and excellently written. We recom- 
mend everyone who is interested in the ethnological problems of African races to read it.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“‘ There is much useful information in Mr. Stanley’s preface, and in Captain Burrows’ narrative there is an amount of detail highly attractive to the thoughtful 
student of African matters. The book is fally illustrated.””-—Globde. 


THE CYCLOPADDIA of HOME ARTS. Edited and Compiled by Montague Marks. 


Crown 4to, cloth, with hundreds of Illustrations, Models, and Practical Designs (including many large ones, full working size), price (ee ew > — 
y Mare b 
A thoroughly practical guide. Invaluable for Home Art, Study, and Amusement, and as a library work of reference. Among the subjects dealt with are:— 
DRAWING (Crayon Potraiture, Illustrating. Etching, Lithography, &c.); PAINTING (Oil, Water-Colours, Pastel and Distemper, Miniatures and Illumination) ; 
Fans. Tapestry, China and Glass; MODELLING; WOOD-CARVING; PYROGRAVURE and LEATHER WORK ; METAL WORK (Repoussé, Bent Iron, &e.) ; 
DESIGNING for the ART TRADES (Wall-papers, Carpets, Silks, Tiles, Bookbinding, &c.); MISCELLANEOUS (Retouching Photographs, “ Grangerising, 
Taxidermy, Restoring Damaged China, &c.). 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ARCHDEACON. By L.B. Walford, Author of | ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN KETTLE. By C. J. 


“Mr. Smith.”’ &. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of “The Paradise Coal Boat,” &. Illus 





“* Mrs, Walford has done well a thing that is difficult of accomplishment in 
her recent novel, ‘The Archdearon’; she has taken up the wondrous tale of a 
love episode after an interval of twenty years. ‘Tne Archdeacon’ is 
admirably drawn.’’— World. 


MORD EM'LY. By W. Pett Ridge. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

**All the characters in ‘ Mord Em’ly’ are portrayed with fascinating skill 
We are thankful to Mr. Pett Ridge for the opportunity of making their 
acquaintance.”’— Bookman. 

‘In its way it is inimitable, and shows something approaching to genius.” 
* Daily Graphie. 
THE MEMBER'S WIFE. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
CHETWYND, Author of “ A Brilliant Woman,” “ A Dutch Cousin,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 68, 

“Mrs. Chetwynd always deals with social life in a pleasant and attractive 
form, and garnishes her stories with side-lights on society that are intensely 
amusing and realistic. ‘The Member’s Wife’ is a very clever story.” 

WH eekly Sun. 


THE LOST PROVINCES. (Sequel to “An American 


Emperor.”) By LOUIS TRACY, Author of “ The Final War,” &c. With 
12 lilustrations by H. Piffard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ The story is admirably told, full of excitement, and is invested with an air 
of-reality that impresses while it fascinates.” —Lloyd’s News. 


THE OPTIMIST. By Herbert Morrah, Author of 


“The Faithful City,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A well-told story, with a good plot and good characterisation.”’—Outlook. 
“In ‘ The Optimist’ Herbert Morrah gives us a novel peopled by truthfully 
conceived and dexterously drawn personages.”’— Dundee Advertiser. 


SETTLED OUT of COURT. By G. B. Burgin, 


Author of “ Fortune’s Footballs,” &c. Witt Frontispiece by James 
Greig. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. Burgin’s latest novel The sincerity, 
sympathy, and, above all, the naturalness of the story, are quite exceptional. 
Mr. Burgin writes tales of this description uncommouly well ; he puts his whole 
heart into them, and the result is success of a very gratifying kind.” — World. 








trated by Stanley L. Wood. 6s. Second Edition, 


THE PHANTOM ARMY: being the Story of a Man 


and a Mystery. By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “Queen of the 
Jesters,” ‘‘ Kronstadt,” &c. 6s. Second Edition. 


STORIES in LIGHT and SHADOW. By Bret 
HARTE, Author of “Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 

“ This is quite one of the most thoroughly gratifying volumes of short stories 
we bave struck for a long time. It is of the Bret Hartiest throughout; alive 
with that inimitably attractive spirit of humour, comic, pathetic, and not in- 
frequently a fusion of both, which is hisown. And, taken alto, er, these seven 
stories are up to the highest level of anything he has done.”— Pali Mall Gazette, 


THE KEY of the HOLY HOUSE: a Romance of 
Old Antwerp. By ALBERT LEER, Author of “The Black Disc,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

One of the most admirable stories of the Inquisition we have ever read.” 
British Weekly. 
“Mr. Lee has great fertility of invention, and he has the happy knack of 
telling a story in a most realistic manner.”— Weekly Sun, 


FORTUNE'S SPORT. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson, 


Author of “ The Barn Stormers,” “‘ A Woman in Grey,” &c, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
“An exceedingly clever tale.” — Aberdeen Free Press. 
“Mrs, Williamson handles the thread of her plot well, never allowing us to 
see too far into it.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE KNIGHT of the GOLDEN CHAIN. By BR. D. 


CHETWODE, Author of “ John of Strathbourne, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Tt is @ period of history which has been too much overlooked by the 
historical novel writer, tut presents many attractions to a skilful author, and 
Mr. Chetwode has fully availed himself of his opportunities. The book is 
highly interesting, and presents a vivid picture of the political and domestic life 
of the twelfth century.” —St. James's Gazette. 


NEW FICTION. 


FRANCOIS the VALET. By G. W. Appleton. Crown 68vo, cloth, price 6s. 


[Just published. 


“Full of humour, describes many interesting and by no means ordinary situations, and altogether forms an entertaining volume of reading.” —London Morning. 


DAVID HARUM. By Edward Noyes Westcott. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


(Just published. 


** Most of the scenes of this story are laid in Central New York, where the author passed nearly all his life. He has created in ‘David Harum * a character so 
original, so true, and so strong, yet withal so delightfully quaint and humorous, that we are compelled at once to admit that here is a new and permanent addition 
to the long list of American literary portraits.””—Extract from Preface by ForBgs HEERMANS. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of ‘' Britomart,’’ ‘‘ Gentleman George,” &c. 


JOCK’S WARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


[Just ready. 


ATHELSTANE FORD. By Allen Upward, Author of “A Crown of Straw,” “ A Bride’s 


ess,” &c.,&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


Madn 
A thrilling story of India during Olive’s career, and containing a grapbic description of the sufferings of the victims of the Black Hole in Calcutta. 


March 8. 


THE HERMITS of GRAY’S INN. By G. B. Burgin, Author of “Fortune’s Footballs,” 


* Settled out of Court,” &c., &c. With 15 Fall-Page Illustrations by A. Kemp Tebby. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 68, 


(March 8. 


KNAVES of DIAMONDS. Being Tales of Mine and Veld. By George Griffith, Author of 


“ Virg'n of tbe Sun,” “‘ Valdar,” &c. Illustrated by E. F, Sherie. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


(March 8. 


SPIES of the WIGHT. By Headon Hill, Author of ‘The Zone of Fire,” “ Guilty Gold,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


[Ma ie 
A most exciting narrative of an attempt made by a party of German spies to obtain the plans of a fort on the Isle of Wight, and how, after they were obtained, 
the attempt was frustrated. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Percy White, Author of “Mr. Bailey Martin,” 


“The Passionate Pilgrim,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


(March 22. 


THE KNIGHT of “KING’S GUARD.” By Ewan Martin. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


March 22. 


A stirring romance of the time of Edward IIT. aad the Black Prince, giving a vivid account of the England of that period, and the hero’s adventures during the 


London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


wars in France, 
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Royal 8vo. Price 6d. net. To be published on the first of each month, Each Issue to consist of Sixty Pages of Illustrations and Letterpress. 


The Butterfly. 


No. 1. 


FRONTISPIECE. By MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
A BLOT on 8ST. BASIL. By ARTHUR MORRISON, [Illustrated by L. 


Raven Hill. 
LOVE is DEAD: a Poem. By H. D. LOWRY. 


MONTE CARLO. By WALTER EMANUEL. [Illustrated by J. W. T. 


Manuel, 


A QUIDE to PARNASSUS. By ROBERT BELL. 


MY LADY. By A. H. WIMPERIS. 


THE DUKE of YORK (a Portrait). By MAX BEERBOHM. 
APOCRYPHAL CONVERSATIONS. By ALFRED SLADE. 


MARCH, 1899. 
CONTENTS. 





Now Ready. 


“OVER THERE” (a Drawing). By 8S. H. SIME. 

THE CONQUERORS (a Drawing). By J. W. T. MANUEL. 

FAUNTLEROY. By WALTER EMANUEL. 

LION BREWERY, LAMBETH (Aquatint). By JOSEPH PENNELL. 

6T. MAGNUS, LONOON BRIDGE (Etching). By EDGAR WILSON. 

IN the CHURCHYARD (Drawing) By L. RAVEN HILL. 

“WHAT is TRUTH?” said JEGTING PILATE. By BEATRICE 
CHAMBERS. 


“TOMLINSON ” (Drawing). By 8. H. SIME. 


*,* The Magazine will be devoted on its artistic side to the exhibition of original Black and White Drawings by the leading artists of the day, including 


most of those whose names were associated with the Butterfl 
On its literary side the new Monthly will contain 


departments of literary work. 


Art.—MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, G. D. ARMOUR, MAX BEERBOH 
CONTRIBUTORS OSCAR ECKHARDT, L. RAVEN HI 
* | Literature. ARTHUR MORRISON, BARRY PAIN, “ADRIAN ROSS, 


May be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


ROBERT BEL 


LL, J. W. T. MANUEL, 8. 





1893, 
a+ Ot by those of our younger writers who have already distinguished themselves in various 


JOSEPH PENNELL, A 8. HARTRIOK, E. J. SULLIVAN 
SIME, EDGAR WILSON (Editor). 
» MAX BEERBOHM, H. D. LOWRY, WALTER EMANUEL 


NEW SPRING BOOKS. 


rown 8vo, 5s. With Cover Designed by 


THE FLOWING BOWL: a Treatise on on Drinks of all 


Kinds and of all Periods, in 


Reminiscences. By EDWARD D SPENCER ( ‘“- 


Author of ** Cakes and Ale,’ 


THE EFFECTS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By 


ona moral of the Factcry 


ALLEN CLAR 
*,* A study of the ~— physical, mental 
System on Men, Women, and Children, with spec’ jal O 


System and the Treatment of Children in Cotton sy Woollen Mills, Also an 
analysis of a manufacturing town, and the houses, education, recreation, &c., 
of factory operatives. It is the first book ever published which deals with the 


effects of the Factory System. 
Feap. 8vo, buckram, 5s, net. 


GENIUS LOCI: Notes on Places. By Vernon Lee, 


Author of ‘‘ Euphorion,” ** Limbo, and other Essays,”’ &c. 


Nathaniel Gubbins”), 
[Ready 


sundry Anecdotes and 


pters on the Half-time 





NO. 5 JOHN STREET. 


Author of “ The Island,”* 





The New American Humourist. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MR. DOOLEY: in War and in Peace. (Ready. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MILESTONES: a Collection of Verses by Frances 
BANNERMAN. (Ready. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

By Rchard Whiteing, 
[Ready March 7. 

Crown 8vo, 68. 


A DUET, with an Occasional Chorus. By A. 
CONAN DOYLE; Author of “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
“The White Company,” &c. 


(Ready March 23. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volwme. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 22, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
275) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 











ESTABLISHED 185). 
B,; I R K B E 4 K BAN K, 
'y Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST ail 
DEPOSITS repayable ok demand. Cs @ 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, XA the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below a4 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pore and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





[Ly aanian LITERATURE (FREE). 


THE REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG— 
“ PRINCIPLES and IDEALS of UNITARIANS.” 


THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE— 
“THE AUTHORITY of CREEDS and PRIESTS.’ 


THE REV. DR. CROUSSKEY— 
“ SALVATION : Waar Ir Is anv Is Nor.” 
Apply, by letter, to Lapy Witson, 86, Church Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


MUDIBW’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand), Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lorpon ; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MancueEsrzr. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
SANATORIA for CONSUMPTIVES 


In ZBRLAND, UN GERMANY, BORWAY, BRITISH FOSSES- 
yo STATES, and 
Stuns: or with 


the Upen- 

te, t. 7 R. WALT MD. a 
MRCP. Physician to Laine tal for Cou 
sumption an Diseases of uction by Sir 
D. POWELL, Bart., MD. os Plates. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Be Walters sot himself a very difficult task, and he has 





accomplished a most praise mene. -The main 
part of the book ts is devoted, to a deseript Sanatoria in 
all parts of the world of cunstruc- 
The gp & has evidently a re in collec ing 

the informat: and a most valuab’ to such institutions 
is the result, pro! best that has written 
The work is consequently a valuable pone: 
addition to the written numerous illustrations and 
Ene medical ad The means are also een, co Sad 

medical adviser can give to it all 

nowledge before he leaves land. 


have nothing but praise and can canal casas oft ae it 
to our readers.”—Lancet. 
The HISTORYofSOUTH AMERICA 


Documents (many hi' J may ph in 

and bee PO, and Private Libraries in America and a Speln. 
Translated from the omy by ADNAM D. JONES. With 
2 Coloured Maps. 8vo, 


The FOUNDATIONS of ENGLAND 


“It is yery Miasly indeed to beome an indispensable text- 
book for the next ares of historical students. For the 
serious students of British history to-day, this w 
to mark the extent of the new know] which has been won 
‘The Foundations of Rusiand’ is: in fact, s masterly précis of 
: , . 
all the most valuable results which the careful 
original sources by the many historic workers of the last thirty 

ears has arg ey and that not in the form of a mere cata- 

but of a narrative at once continuous, uniform, 
and consisten aS it, 


ASHO RT HISTORY of SWITZER- 


LAND. ty Prof. DANDLIKER. Translated by E. 

SALISBUR With 2 Coloured Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

» oan hanlly Salt to meet with 0 contial welcome from those 
whose interest in i apenas te uring ground of the Briton is 
not limited to a sight of tee hf She —- utifal 
lakes. It has everything to recom: spemasend Bs 0b Se ween Seo 
competent and discriminating mageetan 3 is com: without 
being either minute < diffuse ; the trenetation excellent.” 

laspow Herald. Mr. Salisbury 


RR 


For 
a fentne tart for Cee ine tenn alley to beyond 
is equ is erudition, 
reproach.”—-Pall Mall Gasetie. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Liurrzp, London. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. 
200 PAGES MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED 
ONE SHILLING. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS................ Julian Ralph 
Heapise and Four Iutusrrations by W. T. Smedley. 
THE COMING OF WAR............ Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
United States 


Senator 
Twerrr-ow ayy = (ineludin, tispi from 
Seowiegs | by T. Thulstrup. and f 4 Photograph ~y 
ON 7ay STEPS ow THE or HALL. A STORY, 
Oye Iutusrration by T. Smedley. Brander M: 
MAJOR-GENERAL FORREST AT ee - yg ROADS. 
mm - Iutustrations, from Drawings by T. de Thulstrup, 
ius W. Hitcheock, Clifurd Carleton, Max F. Klepper, and 


Maps. 
STORM AND CALM. A POEM .....-.......0.... Helen Hay 
THEIR SILVER WEDDING JOURN OF NOVEL. 
m 


Dean Hi 
Two I:.ustrations by W. T. Smedley. ae 


STORIES IN VERSE. 1. A WOMAN'S HAND. II. AT 
THE COMEDY. III. A TRAGEDY. 


J. 
WITHOUT THE couRnTs. astory, 47”™” 7: Stincer 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott 

THE BUILDING OF THE MODERN CITY HOUSE. 


‘ussell Sturyis 
E:eat I-ivstrations from ee and Twenty Pans. 
THE WAY OF THE CROS’. A  ~aall . Stephen Bonsal 
Heapine by Edward B. Edwa: 
B, BOG: - BO FORE 60 vcstesvcgensisesse Hildegarde Hawthorne 
THE SPAN 0’ LIFS.., wh. NOVE 
fy and J. ¥. McIlwraith 
Five aeeeeniiel oy F. de Myrbach. 


THE REaeES HOUSE. A STORY .......... Octave Thanet 
Tere pega by Albert B. Sterner 


THE MASSACRE OF FORT DEARBORN AT CHICAGO. 
GATHERED ay § TH k nm 
D FROM THE PUBLISHED ACCOUN' 


Pe 
Chief of the Pokagon Band of Pottawatomie 

VEOGIR. A BPORM, .cccccccesendeces Martha 9 Dickineon 
THE DRAWER ..With , yey Sto. L ween 

Intvstrations by A. vest, Penrian s 

Eddy, and H. M. Wider.” 

nee THE PRINCESS XENIA,” by H. B. MARRIOTT 

WATSON, Author of “The Adv enruren” will it peste in the 
APRIL issue, with Illustrations by T. pz Tautsraur 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s. 
London: HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle 
Street, W. 


W. THACKER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Book on the Big Game of 
Baltistan and Ladakh. 


A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. 


Being a Record of Sport and Travel in Baltistan 
and Ladakh. 


By CAPT. F. E. 8. ADAIR 

(Late Rifle oe Author of “Sport in Ladakh.” 
Incietns a Central Asian Trade by Coppi. 8. H. 

GODFREY ( te British Jvint Commissioner at Leh} 
With 70 — roduced from Tyo 4 the Author, 

shoei. and a Map of the Ro 
One volume, aa 8vo, about 350 pp., cloth el 12s, 6d. net. 
(Ready end of March. 





IMPORTANT NEW NAVAL WORKS 
Now Ready. 


CLOWES’ NAVAL POCKET BOOK 


= Pw Pe Emr AS LAIRD CLOWES. Edited by 

Laver The most valuable work of 
EA. now a em -E a full List of Battle- 
shi senate, & Gunboats, Cruisers. Torpedo Boats, a List 


of Dry Docks, and other valuable information con enemies 
all the Navies of the World. Revised to Februa 
5s. net. [Fourth Year of iw 


THE TORPEDO in PEACE and 


WAR. By FRED. T. JANE, Author of “ Blake of the 
_ BS the went>? plies hips,” &c. With 
about 60 Full-Page ond eal y= aren Be the greater 
p 4 of which are I) made at sea 

board Torpedo © by the A , 7 Ae “Ohlone folio, ‘cloth 
gilt, handsomely bound, 10s. 








EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF 


MAJOR G. J.WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


Tilustrated by the best Sporting Artists, including Hugh 
| ae Jalland, Caldwell, Finch, Mason E. Broc 
&e, Bdited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. Each volume contains a Coloured 
Amos on ye Bro, aod L- nm 
- rations. an 9 
aki et 





* WWew 
“ The most Gompleteand handsome edition of Whyte-Melville 
yet issued.”. — Vide Press. 


London: W. THACKER | & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 
Calcutta and Simla: Taacksr, Srinx & Co. 
New York: 67, Fifth Avenue, 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 
MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY O COGHILL. With Two Portraits. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 
‘BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FOWLER. 


** Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers.” 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of “Ships that Pass in the a ae ” “Tn Varying Moods,” “ Hilda 
Strafford,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Shortly. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. 


Written and Edited by HIS WIFE. With Portraits and other Illustrations, In1 7 y 8vo. 
In the press. 











POSTLE FARM. By George Ford, Author of “The Larramys.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (Shortly. 


HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. By D. 8S. Meldrum, Author 


of “‘ The Story of Margrédel,” “‘ Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, 
Square 8vo. (In a few days. 


LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. By Sydney C. Grier, Author of “His 
Fxcellency’s English Governess,” ‘In Furthest Ind,” *‘ Peace with Honour,” “‘ A Crowned > om ” 
&c , &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. [Shortl 


THE LUNATIC at LARGE: a Novel. By J. Storer Clouston. In 


1 vol., crown 8vo. 


ELEMENTS of the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Part II.—Ontological. 
g the Edin’ h Gifford Lectures for 1898. By C. P. TIELE, Theol.D., Litt.D. (Bonon.), Hon. 
ne RAS. &c., of the Science of Religion in the University of Leyden. 2vols, Vol. Ii., 

post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


> 
A SHUTTLE of an EMPIRE'S LOOM; or, Five Months before the 
Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo-Boat. By HARRY VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 68, 

“There is a freshness and a breeziness about Mr. Vandervell’s book which comes of the tersely- 
recorded sharpness of first impressions under novel and certainly unfamiliar, not to say altogether 
uncongenial, surroundings.” — Yachtsman. 

“We know of no recent book which oo so faithful a picture of life aboard a eg cargo steamer. It 
will be found a good tonic after a hard day in the Kaffir market.”—Financial New 


IN the NIGER COUNTRY. By Harold Bindloss. With Two Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“ There has been no book published on West Africa since ‘ The Cruise of the Midge,’ by the Author of 
‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ that can compare with ‘In the Niger Country’ for beautiful word-pictures of West 
Coast scenery in its many moods.”—Miss Mary Kinas.ey in the Morning Post. 

“The West Coast is treated with acute intelligence......Mr. Bindloss gives much out-of-the-way informa- 
tion a ey commercial development of the Niger territories, which should be useful at the present 
time.”— 

“This traveller's tale is above the average in clearness, interest, and utility.”—Globe, 


A PRIMER of TACTICS, FORTIFICATION, TOPOGRAPHY, and 


MILITARY LAW. By Capt.C. P. LYNDEN BELL. With Diagrams. Small crown 8vo, $s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. Being the Edinburgh Gifford 
Lectures for 1894-96. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L., Oxford; Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition, In1 vol. Revised 
and in great part re-written. Post 8vo, és. 6d. net. 


ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. By 


HELENA FAUCIT (LADY MARTIN). Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, Sixth Edition. With a Portrait by Lehmann, In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Edited by Professor 


SAINTSBURY. 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. Snell. Crown Sve, 5s, pes. 
ow ready. 
THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver Elton, B.A. [ Shortly. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES of SCOTLAND. In demy 8vo volumes. 
With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 
ROXBURGH, PEEBLES, and SELKIRK. By Sir George Dougias 
Bart., of Springwood Park. [ Ready. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No 1001.—MAROH, 1899.—2s. 6d. 
BYGONE DAYS. By Mrs. Cuartxs Bacor. | THE GRAND MATCH. By Morra O’Nertt, 
THE HEART OF DARKNESS.—II. By Joszsrn | PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 


Cowra. 
THE SINS OF EDUCATION. SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN AS A HISTORIAN. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AOCHILD, Cars, XXIV.- | THE LOOKER-ON.—Farance: «a Hatt on THE 

XXV. Roap to RevoLtvurion—ProrTestaNtisM a RELI- 
HODSON. Glow AND A Postty — Naw DeparrurEes IW 
oat: - * eee INTHE CANADIAN Cazninet Government — Ma. WINTERLEY IN 


PARLIAMENT: AND ON THE GRanpD Piano. 
SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY: SOME PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Gznzrat Sm | AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF HISTORY 


H, Bracxsnsury, K.C.B., K.C. THE STRUGGLE FOR BORGU. With Mop. 


WM. BLACK W OOD & § & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S| CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESIDENT of BORAVIA, the | 
new Romance by GEORGE LAM.- | 


BERT, is now ready. 
; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


New Edition of TRAVELS with 
a DONKEY in the CEVENNES, 
by ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON, will be ready on March 9. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By 


GEO. MANVILLE FENN. With 6i ispettees by 
Gordon Browne. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GLAMOUR of the IMPOS- 


SIBLE: an Empoohaniiity. By COSMO HAMILTON. 

Crown 8vo, clot’ 
“ A trifle light as Wg witty, bright, amusing.” 
Ww Gazette. 


MARY UNWIN. By Alan St. Aubyn 


Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A pleasant, healthy, well-told tale."—Glasgow Herald. 


TheRECORDSof VINCENT TRILL 


of the DETECTIVE SERVICE, By DICK DONOVAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

* Here we have real crimes, real criminals, and real processes 

of detection. Such a book will always find readers.”—Sco/sman. 








INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, 


Author. of “ Diana ay yO ‘&c. Cr. 8vo, buckram, és. 
“May uuhesitatingly be said to be -& story to 
be recommended.” — Guardian. 


New Thr-ze-and. Sixpenny Stories. 
RED RYVINGTON. By William 


WESTALL. [March 9. 


BEN CLOUGH. By William 


WESTALL. 
** Will be eagerly read by all who take it up.”—Scoteman. 


SAPPHIRA. By Sarah Tytler. 


“ Exceedingly good readiog.”—Guardian. 


FORTUNE’S GATE. By Alan 


ST. AUBYN. 


THE COMING of CHLOE. By 


Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 


MISS WENTWORTH'S IDEA. By 


W. E. NORRIS. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. 


LUCY. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


BY the RISE of the RIVER. By 


AUSTIN CLARE. 


WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By 


__E. LYNN LINTON. 


SKETCHES from MEMORY. By 


o 4 A. Ss0nBY, A.R.A. With 93 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
128. 

«thie ‘detightful a ny beoas hes of entertaining anecdotes 

and traits of life."—Daily 


WALFORD 8 COUNTY  paasaane of the UNITED 
DOM (1899). Containing i of the Descent, 

Birch, Marriage, Education, &., of more than 12,000 dis. 
tinguished Heads of Families, { their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held = 
ae en Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8 

WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONET- 

AGE, KNIGE USE of COMMONS (1899). 

fod 32mo, ey on Y .... 

WALFORD’S PEERAGE (1899), 1s. 

WALFORD’8 BARONETAGE (1398). 1s. 

WALFORD’S KNIGHTAGE (1899). 1s. 


WALFORD'S HOUSE of COMMONS (1899). 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


One Shilling Monthly. Contents for x - 


a good novel... 





Is, 


UNDER the PYRAMID: a 8to Wallace. 
SOME SU VEKSTITIONS of the Tigre’ PEASANTS iy 
Letitia M‘C sateen. — HORACE WALPOLE 
Hodgson = on COOKERY LESSONS, By Pealey 
Reyd.—THE RE ‘AL f Kaeo By Ralph Nevill. 
THE ACTING of PLAYS by SCHOOLBOYS. By Foster 
Watson, M.A —BR MITISH PRECURSORS of GLASSES. By 
G. Walters.—EU PHRASIA-BELLARIO. By H. Schitz 


F. 
Wilson.—_THE BIRDS’ PETITIVUN. By Ls Lusted.— 
THE BRITISH H_ EMPIRE. B. By: Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 





Crown 8vo, | 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’ 
‘ MYSTERIES of POLICE and 
CRIME,” 2 vols., 27s , nas alresdy 
been reprinted, and copies of the 


reprint are now on sale, 


“This exceedingly readable and attractive book, 
which has all the excitement of a novel and all the 
charm of fact.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


MR. RICHARD KEARTON’S ‘* WILD 
LIFE at HOME: How to Siudy 
aud Photograph It,” with about 
100 Illustration: price 6s., has been 
twioe reprinted to meet the large 


demand. 


“Mr. R. Kearton writes in a very lively way, and 
his brother’s photographs are full of suggestion and 
charm.’’— Bookman. 


TheSixpenny E ditionof “CATRIONA,” 
by R. L. STEVENSON, has been 
reprinted, and copies of this work 
and of the following Sixpenny 
Editions ere on sale at all Book- 
sellers. 

KIDNAPPED. By R.L. Stevenson 6d. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Steven- 
SON. Illustrated. 


KING SOLOMON’S ‘MINES. By H. Rider 
HAGGARD. Ilustrated. 6d. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK. By Q. (A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH). 64. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE LAW AND HISTORY 
OF COPYRIGHT IN BOOKS. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 


The Times of February 24th says: “ Mr. Birrell’s 
facile pen passes lightly from subjects the most 
divine, from grave to gay, from law to literature, and 
never without dropping a word worth remembering 
and some comment acute and incisive .....Tells with 
a charm of manner, which never fails Mr. Birrell, 
the chief facts as to the history of copyright.” 


CHEAP EDITION. 
To be completed in 8 vols., price 3s. 6d. each. 


CASSELL’S 
POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


*,* Vol. I. of this cheap Edition was issued 
February 15th, and the remaining volumes will be 
issued at fortnightly intervals. 


READY MARCH 24, price 2s, 6d. 
VOLUME |. OF 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE. 


This Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, will con- 
tain 780 Large Pages of Entertaining Matter, about 
650 excellent Illustrations, Hundreds of Interesting 
Items of Fact and Fiction, about 30 Short Complete 
Stories, and 100 Valuable Articles. 


*,* The First Monthly Part now ready, price 6d. 


VOL, I, READY MARCH 15, price 5s., of the 
CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE 


Fully Illustrated, With 18 Coloured Plates. 
Vol, II., April 12; Vol. ILI., May 10, 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 1s, 8d. 


IN DANGER’S HOUR; 


Or, Stout Hearts and Stirri ng Deeds. With ap | 
Introduction by H. O, ARNOLD-FORSTER, MP. 
4 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 





New York, and Melbourne, 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Sailor’s Life Under 
Four Sovereigns. 


By Admiral of the Fleet 
The Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 


With numerous Illustrations by the late 
Sir OSWALD oe | ee Painter to Her 





In 8 vols., extra crown 8vo, 30s, net. 


Pall Mall Gazette —“ Of vast interest to every naval man, and 
an important contribution to the naval history of the past 


hty years” 
“en a | log of the Admiral of the Fiest t mata 
excellen‘ atiy well tlds 
Pal lao o« pithy te ing and pregnant suggestion. 











NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 
West African Studies. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s, net. 


Mall Gazette.— Miss Kingsley accom lishes a grand 
t in her latest work, which outrivals ‘vels in West 
4 rica.’ By t means fe ight, common sense style and ry 4 
of t =~ unwary > vapher inte 
tound study of West “airicn and the reasons why we ~~ there, 
and how Empire-builders ought to use their hnoviodes.. 
pent tand paper are delightful, but ‘the work itself is worthy of 
vellum.” 





" ‘THIRD THOUSAND. 
ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
—“A yery pricks mye 5 book.” 
Literature. —“Ac parming beck. 
Speaker.— Entirely delightful.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 


8. R. LYSAGHT, Author of “‘ The Marplot.”’ 


TREASURY-OFFICER'S WOOING 


he Cc. LOWIS, 
Spectator.—* It is plain that the writer may yet be a formid- 
able rival ¢ t+ Mrs. 8 Steel.” 
éekly.—‘* The scene is laid in India, and to our mind 
it is quite as good as Mrs. Steel.” 


OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 


ofa Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 
ar — Denys,” ** In the Lion’s Mouth,” &c, 
Spectstor.—* The notion of an orphan heiress, the ter of 
an Earl, and the cynosure of Coe London eonsen ng pre 
cipitately “from her guardians, who are enlennouaion 0° t> force 
ner into a match with a = she detests and hiding herself 
uvder an assumed name remote rural district of the 
Midlands, is an excellent mative in itself, and on greatly from 
the charm and delicacy of Miss Price’s handling. 


ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 


W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The King in 
Yellow,” &c. 

St. James's Gazette.—* His truch grows surer with each book 
and for another tale that holds the reader's interest from the 
first word to the last we have to give him the thanks that are 
an encouragement for! more.” 








BY THE LATE R. H. HUTTON. 


ASPECTS of RELIGIOUS and 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. By the late 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Selected from the 
Spectator and Edited by hia Niece, ELIZABETH 
M. ROSCOE. With Portrait. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

(Everscry Series. — 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Price 1s.—The MARCH NUMBER contains 

1. THE GAVE and the CANDLE, By Ruopva Brovenroy, 
Chaps. VII.—IX. 

2 STEINKIRK. 

3. FOR a CONSIDERATION. 

4. IN and OUT of a LONDON SQUARE. 


5. AN AMERICAN SCHOOLGIRL in ENGLAND; or, Miss 
Juliet B Biinker, of Detroit. 


6. SHERIDAN'S SONS. 

7. A PIOUS DECEPTION. 

8. FROM an EASTERN WINDOW. 

¥. MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 

10. YOUNG APRIL By Eoerron Castiz. Chaps. XXIL—XXV 


MACMILLAN & CO, LiurrTepD, London, 
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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Krrtine’s grave illness has been the event of the 
week. Nothing else was talked of. ‘‘ How is Kipling?” was 
the first question asked at breakfast tables throughout the 
country; and messages of sympathy from the ends of the 
earth have poured into the New York hotel where he 
lies. To find a parallel case it would be necessary to 
go back to the death of Charles Dickens. This is a very 








MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
From the Portrait by the Hon. John Collier. 


remarkable fact when we remember that Mr. Kipling is 
a writer of but thirty-three years of age, whose work has 
ever avoided the sentimental and humanely genial, such 
as usually endears an author to his readers, but has 
been notable rather for uncompromising vigour. It 
seems to indicate that the English people know a strong 
man when they see one, and are conscious of the tre- 
mendous moral force in the hands of this far-sighted 
student of tendencies. 


Ir is probable that much of the feeling resultant upon the 
rumours of Mr. Kipling’s serious plight—and for a day or 


two death seemed inevitable—would have been absent 
had this lamentable illness come two years earlier. Mr. 
Kipling had not then the place he now holds in English 
hearts and intellects. His was already the most considerable 
voice of the younger generation ; but his impassioned note 
of patriotism, although he had often struck it resonantly, 
had not vibrated throughout English-speaking lands as it 
has since done. The beginning of Mr. Kipling’s leader- 
ship—for he is an Anglo-Saxon leader, say what we may 
—was the “‘ Recessional.” People then for the first time 
recognised that an eloquent advocate df Imperialism and 
national rectitude was continually on the watch. From 
that time there have been in the public mind two 
Kiplings—Kipling the great story-teller and Kipling a 
national stimulus and guide. Hence the extraordinary 
manifestation of feeling which we have just witnessed. 


WE may take it, however, from the latest bulletins, that 
all is well, and Mr. Kipling is on the road to recovery. 
In this difficult and tedious process he will have the good 
wishes of thousands of his countrymen and Americans ; 
for since “‘The White Man’s Burden’ America claims 
him too. 

Help me to need no aid from men, 
That I may help such men as need— 


How did it run ?— 


The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Fire, 
Thou knowest Who hast made the Clay. 
One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy Worth— 
It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw nought common on Thy earth. 


was once his noble prayer. 


Take not that vision from my ken ; 
Oh whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 
Help me to need no aid from men, 
That I may help such men as need. 
The time for the aid of men has indeed come; and never, 
it is good to think, can a fellow-being have received more 
solicitous care. 

An evening paper, under the title of the Hvening 
Telegraph, will probably soon make its appearance. For 
some time the project has been under consideration of the 
Daily Telegraph authorities. The editor, in all likelihood, 
will be Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. As a matter of fact, for 
several years an Evening Telegraph has been issued every 
day from Peterborough Court, not, however, for the 
public, but to protect the title. 
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THe new instalment of Stevenson’s letters in Scribner 
belong to his sojourn at Mentone, in search of health, in 
1873-4. They are serious and young, but full of hints 
of the writer’s future. Here is a passage concerning the 
literary work which Stevenson was then contemplating : 


You have not yet heard of my book — Four Great 
Scotsmen — ‘‘ John Knox, David Hume, Robert Burns, 
Walter Scott” ? These, their lives, their work, the social 
media in which they lived and worked, with, if I can so 
make it, the strong current of the race making itself felt 
underneath and throughout —this is my idea. You must 
tell me what you think of it. The Knox will really be 
new matter, as his life hitherto has been disgracefully 
written, and the events are romantic and rapid; ths 
character very strong, salient, and worthy; much interest 
as to the future of Scotland, and as to that part of him 
which was truly modern under his Hebrew disguise. 
Hume, of course, the urbane, cheerful, gentlemanly, letter- 
writing eighteenth century, full of attraction, and much 
that I don’t yet know as to his work. Burns, the senti- 
mental side that there is in most Scotsmen, his poor 
troubled existence, how far his poems were his personally, 
and how far national, the question of the framework of 
society in Scotland, and its fatal effect upon the finest 
natures. Scott again, the ever delightful man, sane, 
courageous, admirable ; the birth of Romance, in a dawn 
that was a sunset; snobbery, conservatism, the wrong 
thread in history, and notably in that of his own land. 


Stevenson did not accomplish the task, but his Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books contain some fruit of these 
Mentone speculations. 





Tue humorous Stevenson is seldom evident. Solitari- 
ness in a foreign land, the mortifying presence of poor 
health, and the absence of congenial companions for fun, 
may each have been a cause. Stevenson himself per- 
ceived it. In a letter to Mr. Charles Baxter, he said: 

I have not made a joke, upon my living soul, since I 
left London. O! except one, a very small one, that I had 
made before, and that I very timidly repeated in a half- 
exhilarated state towards the close of dinner, like one of 
those dead-a-live flies that we see pretending to be quite 
light and full of the frivolity of youth in the first sunshiny 
days. It was about mothers’ meetings, and it was damned 
small, and it was my ewe lamb—the Lord knows I couldn’t 
have made another to save my life—and a clergyman 
quarrelled with me, and there was as nearly an explosion 
as could be. 

The confession has in it a touch of Elia. 

Lavy Murray’s Home of Rest for Authors is now open. 
This establishment, which is situated at Antibes, a few 
miles from Cannes, bears the name of the Chateau de 
l’Espérance. The house stands in its own grounds. A 
director is in charge, and already two Frenchmen and a 
Russian poet are under his care, while one or two English- 
men are expected. Lady Murray has endowed the Home 
so handsomely that a pound per week is all that is asked 
of those that use it. The Home will remain open until 
May 1, and then close until November 1, as it is intended 
only for winter residence. All communications concerning 





it should be made to Lady Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes, 
to whom the warm thanks of the literary profession are 
due for her kindly solicitude and generosity. 
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Mr. Hacearn’s new novel, Swallow, in which he returns 
to Africa and leaves vaccination to others, is dedicated to 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Marshal Clarke, in a letter wherein the 
author suggests that with whatever feeling he might view 
the conquest and subjugation of the Boers his sympathies 
would still be largely theirs. The story is, however, 
not of the present Boers, but their ancestors, the Voor- 
trekkers of 1836. 


THERE are two ways of looking at books with rough 
edges, brown paper covers, wide margins and all other 
accessories of precious publishing. It is possible to like 
them and it is possible to disapprove. An American 
publishing firm recently issued a biography with certain 
of the tokens of high art evident in its format. The books 
were sent out for distribution by agents in the usual way ; 
but one of the agents protested. He wrote: “I received 
those books this morning, and I cannot do anything with 
them as they are not books that any man would want to 
buy for his library. . . . There is not a leaf in them that 
is trimmed ; the edges all stick out past the binding and 
are all just torn off so that they look like a lot of fringe 
made out of paper, and I will never deliver them to the 
gentlemen I sold them to, for if I was buying books I 
just would not receive them at all at any price.” He bas 
many of our sympathies. 


In the March Cornhill the correspondence of Miss 
Elizabeth Etchingham and her brother Sir Richard comes 
to an end. The authors’ names are now printed: Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland and Sir Frederick Pollock ; and the letters 
will probably be issued shortly in book form. Meanwhile 
we might remark that not the least interesting and amusing 
of the extracts in Sir M. E. Grant-Duff’s new selections 
from his diary (reviewed on another page) are passages 
from Sir Frederick Pollock’s private letters. 

In the same number of Cornhill Mr. MacDonagh writes. 
of by-ways of journalism, with special reference to the 
“liner,” or outside reporter, who contributes to newspapers 
short accounts of remarkable events. The following account 
is printed as an indication of the superficial atrocity of the 
liner’s blameless trade : 

THe ‘“‘ Mornine MERcurY.” 
To 8. W. W. Clacton, Dr. 
For Atrocious Murder in Bigley-street, S.E. . 
Rurning of Brewster’s factory, Mile-end . 
Sinking of a Thames passenger steamer . . 
Dreadful Shipping Conflagration at the Docks 6 
Poisoning of the Macklin family, Drury-lane 2 6 
At the first blush one is reminded of the robber’s daughter 
in the Bab Ballad. 


ow ® 


d 
2 
3 
2 
1 





Mr. MacDonacu gives some specimens of the liner’s 
unconscious humour. A man named Ducan had been 
murdered. The liner wrote: ‘‘The murderer was evi- 
dently in quest of money, but, luckily, Mr. Ducan had 
deposited all his funds in the bank the day before, so that 
he lost nothing but his life.” Some one had been knocked 
down and removed to the hospital. The liner wrote: 
‘“‘He is progressing favourably, although he is sedulously 
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attended by Dr. Blank, the resident surgeon, and some of 
the leading members of the medical staff.” The pity of 
it is that the liner’s unconscious humour is so often 
corrected by the sub-editor before it reaches the public. 
Sub-editors as a body must prevent a vast deal of innocent 
fun and playful libel. There was a time when the liner 
was always a man; but competitive woman is now on the 
scene, and in many cases to-day ‘the liner she’s a lady.” 


Tue introduction to Philip, the new volume in the 
Biographical Thackeray, has much in it concerning Corn- 
hil?s beginnings. Mrs. Ritchie tells the story of her 
father’s connexion with the magazine, his search for a 
title, and so forth. She also gives one or two of the 
“thorns in the cushion,” but they are not more pointed 
than those which other editors endure. It was perfectly 
right for Thackeray to cease to edit Cornhill, for he had 


other and more distinguished work to do; but his reasons 
were somewhat trivial. We reproduce one of his drawings, 
representing himself as editor holding Time by the forelock. 


For many years the novels of Dumas, Sue, and Hugo 
have had, in translation, vogue in Turkey, but German 


novelists have been unknown there. Recently, however, a 


young Turkish literary man thought to break this conven- 
tion and let his countrymen read a romance produced by 
the nation which sends so many officers to the Turkish 
army. He therefore translated Wilhelm Tell, and forth- 
with wished that he had done nothing of the sort. The first 
intimation of the publication of the book was not, as in 
England, a letter from a press-cutting agency offering to 
supply notices, but a visit from the police, followed by 
imprisonment. The translator, or red revolutionary as the 
authorities were pleased to consider him, lay there for 
some months, and was then banished and deprived of his 
military rank. He is now in Switzerland. 
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A CORRESPONDENT sends us, under the title of ‘The 
Good Conceit,” his declaration of independence. For the 
sake of emphasis he has borrowed a mould from Mr. 
Henley into which to run his molten brass. This is his 
battle-cry : 

Out of the cloud that covers me 

And blots the stars and seldom lifts, 
I thank whatever gods may be 

For my indubitable gifts. 
Under the whip—upon the setts, 

Men drive me many a galling mile, 
My stock of Editors’ regrets 

Would fill a barrow, but—ZJ smile. 
Fast by this trade of wind and wit 

I mean to hold till life be done, 
And every year I stay in it 

Finds, and shall find me, tugging on. 
It matters not how stiff and sheer 

The climb—how difficult the sum, 
I am the man they’ve got to hear! 

I am the man that’s bound to come! 


Ir is wonderful what a publisher can do to give a book 
circulation by' presenting it to the public with skill and 
prestige. We learn that Mr. Dent has been able to sell to 
the British public ten thousand copies of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici in his ‘‘Temple Classics ”’ series. 
One would, of course, like to know how many of these 
copies are read, and how many are bought as furniture. 
But that the effect of so large a circulation is to multiply 
readers of a standard work there can, we think, be no 
doubt. 


THERE appears to be some confusion about Dr. Johnson’s 
residence in Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street. No. 7, John- 
son’s-court is about to be demolished, and is photographed 
in the Sketch as Dr. Johnson's residence. Mr. Wheatley, 
on the other hand, states that Johnson’s house in John- 
son’s-court was pulled down when Anderton’s Hotel was 
built. In that case it must have been situated in the 
passage nearer Fleet-street than Johnson’s-court proper. 
The court, by the way, is not named after the Doctor, but 
bore its present name before he lived in it. In allusion to 
this fact he called himself, when on tour in the Hebrides, 
*‘ Johnson of that ilk.” 


Tue publication of Mr. Lane’s edition of White’s 
Selborne, in monthly parts, has just begun, and the book 


promises to be a charming one. Mr. New’s drawings 
have all his accustomed quiet beauty and sharp contrasts 
of black and white, and Mr. Grant Allen’s annotations are 
practical and learned. 


Tue proprietors of the Sunday Special have acquired 
To-Day and Madame. Mr. Barry Pain has, however, 
resigned his post as Zo-Day’s editor. 


A NEW magazine, on precisely opposite lines to the 
democratic monthlies which are now the fashion, is in 
preparation. The editor will be Lady Randolph Churchill, 
the contributors will be drawn exclusively from the aristo- 
cracy, and the price of each copy will be a guineas. 
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Mr. Crarence Roox’s forthcoming ‘‘ document,” Hooli- 
gan Nights, a foretaste of which was given in a series of 
articles in the Chronicle, is in no way imaginative. Mr. 
Rook’s hero, Young Alf, has a real existence, and such 
things as are narrated of him are true. Mr.-Rook, indeed, 
so far pursued intimacy with this engaging reprobate that 
he officiated as best man at his wedding. The book should 
be popular, for it is not only veracious but humorous. 





—— 





Bibliographical. 


Cometh Up as a Flower, with which Messrs. Macmillan 
start their new two-shilling series, made its first appearance, 
in two volumes, in March, 1867. Who that read it then 
could have believed that it would last till to-day? It 
reached a second and a third edition in the first year of 
its existence, and was reprinted twice in 1868. It was 
also reprinted in 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1876, and 
1878. After that, it was reprinted only in 1883, 1889, 
and 1895. Its vogue, therefore, may be said to have 
extended over eleven years—from 1867 to 1878. Its 
original success is easily accounted for by the unconven- 
tionality of its tone and style. How it did startle the 
literary and domestic dovecotes! It ‘‘killed the girls 
and thrilled the boys,” and the authoress found herself 
famous throughout the land. Not Wisely, But Too Well, 
had much the same species of success. With Red as a 
Rose is She, Good-bye, Sweetheart, and Nancy came a 
notable improvement; and in Belinda, which belongs to 
1883, Miss Broughton reached (me judice) the high-water 
mark of her achievement. 


Miss Mary Dickens’s new novel, they say, is to follow 
the example of several recent predecessors in dealing 
(wholly, or incidentally—I know not which) with theatrical 
life. Now, it is in Miss Dickens’s favour that she is quite 
competent to do this; she will know what she is talking 
about. She has had practical experience of the stage. I 
remember very well seeing her at the Princess’s Theatre 
during Mr. Wilson Barrett’s occupancy of that house. She 
was in the original casts of “Claudian,” ‘Chatterton ” 
(Mr. H. A. Jones’s), ‘‘ Junius,” and “‘ The Colour-Sergeant.” 
She was also the Player Queen in the revival of ‘“‘ Hamlet.” 
Twelve or thirteen years ago she enacted Madeline ina 
performance of “‘The King of the Commons” given by 
those worthy young people, the Dramatic Students. Since 
then, I fancy, she has done nothing on the boards. Know- 
ing her to be the grand-daughter of Dickens, I naturally 
took great interest in her efforts, which seemed to me to be 
marked by abundant intelligence. 


The Religion of Shakespeare—to think that anybody, at 
this time of day, should devote a whole volume to the 
consideration of this subject! Does Father Bowden propose 
(as others have attempted before now) to argue that 
Shakespeare was a Papist? But it is the antiquity of the 
topic that strikes one. It is just a little over half a 


century since W. J. Birch published his Jnguiry into the 
Philosophy and Religion of Shakespeare, and since then how 
many have worried themselves in the same way! But 
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there is vitality in everything connected with the Bard. 
As if there were not multitudinous editions of the Works 
by present-day people, a beld bookseller announces a 
reproduction of that which Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A., 
gave to the world just seventy-three years ago. 


Book-titles do not always explain themselves fully. 
Thus, Mr. Brimley Johnson is credited with the intention 
of bringing out a work to be called The History of England 
in Verse. Does this mean that he is himself going to turn 
poetical chronicler, or that’ he will compile a History of 
England out of episodes from the writings of English 
rhymers? For the latter enterprise there is, of course, 
plenty of material. Nay, did not the late W. C. Bennett 
make, thirty years ago, Proposals for a Ballad History of 
England? And did not the late Francis Turner Palgrave 
put into very tolerable verse certain Visions of England? 
From Drayton’s “Ballad of Agincourt” to Tennyson’s, 
‘Revenge’ English poetry, happily, is full of the cele- 
bration of national incident and character. ' 


Mr. G. S. Layard, who has undertaken to write the 
biography of Mrs. Lynn Linton, is already favourably 
known as the author of the Life of Charles Keene, and of 
books on Cruickshank’s Portraits of Himself and Tennyson’s 
Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators. 


It is positively humiliating to be told that Miss Rosa 
Nouchette Carey’s novels and stories have circulated to 
the number of a quarter of a million, and to realise that 
not one of those 250,000 volumes has ever been perused 
by me. What may I not have lost? It would seem 
that Miss Carey first loomed on the literary horizon with 
the tale called Nellie’s Memories; and that was just thirty 
years ago. Then came her Wee Wifie, and, by and bye, 
her Wooed and Married. And really, when I come to note 
the names of some of Miss Carey’s fictions, I am not in 
the least surprised at their popularity. Little Miss Muffet, 
Lover or Friend, Not Like Other Girls, The Old, Old Story, 
Only the Governess, Mollie’s Prince—who could resist such 
titles? I am quite sure I couldn’t—if I were “ sweet 
seventeen.” 


If the edition of the works of Robert Greene promised 
by the Clarendon Press be moderate in price, it will be 
welcomed; but, in any case, it is good news that the 
Press will issue before long an edition of Dryden’s critical 
essays. A selection from these essays was edited by 
Prof. Yonge in 1882; in 1886 Prof. Henry Morley 
reprinted the discourses on Satire and Epic Poetry; and 
editions of the essay on Dramatic Poesy appeared in 1877 
and 1889. All these have been acceptable to the student 
of English literature ; but something more comprehensive 
is desirable, and it is to be hoped that the volume promised 
by the Clarendon Press will meet the case. 


At the first blush one was inclined to say that the 
advertised volume of verse by the Very Rev. Dr. Stubbs, 
the Dean of Ely, was the Dean’s first adventure in the 
field of rhyme and rhythm. As a matter of fact, however, 
this most notable of “Christian Democrats” has wooed 
the Muse before, as witness his book, Zhe Conscience, and 
Other Poems, published so long ago as 1884. 


Tue Booxworm. 
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Sir Robert Peel. 


Vols, II. and III. Edited by C. 8. 
32s. ) 


Sir Robert Peel. 
Parker. (Murray. 


In these volumes Mr. Parker brings to an end his careful ~ 


and conscientious history of the life and letters of the 
great statesman whose name they bear. Where so much 
labour and such anxious care have been so freely expended, 
it seems almost ungracious to criticise; and yet the truth 
must be spoken that the book would have been of nearly 
as much value to the genuine student of history, and of 
much greater to the ordinary reader, had it been of half 








THE DUKE OF WELLINGION AND SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
From the Picture by Winterhalte. 


the size. It is a work out of which some future historian 
will quarry a really great life of Peel; but a man must be 
an enthusiast on Corn Laws and Catholic Emancipation to 
read without skipping the twelve hundred ample pages 
which are here set before him. 

Not that we would undervalue Mr. Parker’s work, but 
that we wish he had had a little more compassion for poor 
human nature and had not thought fit to hide the real gems 
of Peel’s correspondence among piles of surely the most 
commonplace letters which that commonplace age produced. 
He spares us nothing. Take, for instance, the following 
letter to Lord Stanley, which we have selected at hap- 
hazard and could match with hundreds more of the same 
kind; “Tam glad that you approved the general tenor of 
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my letter to the Duke. Enclosed is his reply to it, written 
in very good temper. He certainly will not send the letter 
which he addressed to you.” With all submission, a report 
of the conversations between Lady Blarney and Miss Caro- 
lina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs were more entertaining and 
almost equally instructive. Yet itis but justice to say that 
the reader who has the patience to wade through this 
literary sudd will find an ample reward, and will obtain a 
grasp on the history of his country during the lifetime of 
Peel which will be an abiding possession. Is there a 
better example of tact and perception of how men will 
look at the most indifferent actions in times of excitement 
than the following passage from his letter to Mr. Charles 
Arbuthnot on the death of Canning? ‘“‘I am very sorry 
that I am in town. We have just resolved on taking 
Shelley’s place, Maresfield, and shall go there as soon as 
we possibly can. The Duke, very properly in my opinion, 
left town yesterday for Strathfieldsaye. I think you 
determine wisely in not coming to town at the present 
moment.” Evidently he was resolved not to be identified 
with those whom the 7'imes described as vultures hovering 
round Canning’s remains, and did not intend to allow his 


* friends to be so. 


“J,” said the Duke of Wellington on a famous occasion, 
‘have no small talk and Peel has no manners,” but 
in what firm, yet dignified, terms Peel could address his 
sovereign may be gathered from the letter which he 
wrote to the King when the latter, in the face of all advice, 
persisted in reprieving Comyn, who was under sentence of 
death, and who seems to have been as pretty a rascal as 
County Clare could produce: 


I feel it to be my painful duty humbly and respectfully 
to submit to your Majesty that, had your Majesty been 
pleased to consult me on this occasion, one which I con- 
sider of derp interest to the administration of the law in 
Ireland, I could not have advised your Majesty to command 
the remission of the capital sentence. 


It only remains to be added that as the result of this 
remonstrance Comyn was incontinently hanged, and that 
the King, in a despairing attempt to calm the Royal spirits, 
took, teste the Duke of Wellington, 250 drops of laudanum 
in thirty-six hours. 

We have already referred to those strange letters 
from Disraeli and his wife which are now published for 
the first time, and which appear to throw such an un- 
pleasant light upon the veracity of that great man. Let 
us say at once that it is not possible to get round them in 
any way. In the September of 1841 Disraeli writes to 
Peel a letter which will bear no other construction than 
that of a humble, an almost despairing, appeal for recogni- 
tion in the Government which was then being formed. The 
letter ends: ‘I confess to be unrecognised at this moment 
by you appears to me to be overwhelming, and I appeal to 
your own heart—to that justice and that magnanimity which 
I feel are your characteristics—to save me from an intoler- 
able humiliation.” On the same day Mrs. Disraeli — 
almost certainly on her husband’s instigation — writes 
another letter to the Minister in imploring terms. Yet, on 
May 15, 1846, Disraeli has the apparently unparalleled 
effrontery to say from his place in Parliament in face of 
the man to whom these letters were sent: ‘‘I can say that 
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I never asked a favour of the Government, not even one of 
those mechanical things which persons are obliged to ask. 
With respect to my being a solicitor for office, it is entirely 
unfounded.” Now, what is the explanation of that 
astounding statement? If Disraeli remembered the exist- 
ence of those letters, he must have known that Peel, a 
careful man, who was not likely to have destroyed corre- 
spondence of such importance, had nothing to do but to turn 
them up and annihilate with their evidence his dangerous, 
persistent, and malignant foe. No plea that they were con- 
fidential could have availed to prevent Peel from reading 
them to the House, for his own veracity was in question 
and he was entitled to defend it by their means. Now, 
whatever may be thought of Disraeli, his worst enemy 
would hardly have called him a fool, and deliberately 
to place this weapon in Peel’s hands implies a 
degree of folly inconceivable in any sane man. 
We are convinced that, incredible as it may appear, 
Disraeli was seized with one of those strange lapses of 
memory which, at one time or another, come upon every 
man in debate, and forgot that these letters had ever been 
written. We grant that it is difficult, almost impossible, 
to believe, and yet, since it is the least incredible of all 
possible explanations, we are bound to accept it. Nothing, 
by the way, redounds more highly to the honour of Peel 
than that, with this damning evidence in his possession, 
he refused to use it, and left the House to judge between 
his simple word and his accuser’s. 

In his correspondence with Arbuthnot there is a delight- 
ful freedom, which we do not expect to find in his letters 
to more important men. The following was written in 
1846, and we devoutly hope, for Lady Lyndhurst’s sake, 
that the heading, “Secret,” had all due attention : 


I cannot, of course, be answerable for the follies of Lady 
Lyndhurst. I have had no communication direct or 
indirect with Lyndhurst, or any of his family, on the 
position of the Government. 

Many people assert that which is untrue solely for the 
purpose of gettiog a short-lived notoriety. If the pretence 
of knowing Cabinet secrets made Lady Lyndhurst a lioness 
at breakfast for three hours, that probably was sufficient 
fame for her. The exposure of her ignorance would pro- 
bably not take place till after breakfast was over. 


We cannot deny ourselves the luxury of one more 
quotation from Sir Robert’s correspondence, because it 
reveals him in a light which is quite unexpected. It is 
to Tom Hood, and runs as follows: : 


You perhaps think that you are known to one with such 
multifarious occupations as myself merely by general 
reputation. But I assure you that there can be little which 
you have written which I have not read, and that there 
are few who admire more than myself the good sense and 
good feeling which have taught you to infuse so much fun 
and merriment into writings correcting folly and exposing 
absurdities, and yet never trespassing beyond those limits 
within which wit and facetiousness are not very often 
confined, 


Now who would ever have pictured him chuckling over 
Miss Kilmansegg ? 
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The Great Dean. 


Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. Tidited by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. (Fisher Unwin. 12s.) 
Tuese letters were written by Swift to an Anglo-Irish 
squire, one Knightley Chetwode, of Woodbrook, near 
Portarlington. They do not appear ever to have been 
utilised as biographical material. Forster had them 
before him, but his death left the Life of Swift un- 
completed before it had reached the period which they 
illustrate. Sir Henry Craik does not appear to know of 
them, or of Knightley Chetwode himself. Fortunately 
they have fallen into the competent hands of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, who now edits thom with the ample comment which 
his ‘‘ extensive and peculiar” knowledge of the eighteenth 
century suggests. Indeed, sometimes the comment be- 





JONATIIAN SWIFT. 
From the Painting by Charles Teroas. 

comes more than the text, and an unimportant letter serves 
merely as a peg upon which Dr. Birkbeck Hill hangs 
story after story, and saying after saying, of the great 
Dean and his friends. For the letters themselves, stripped 
of their editorial trappings, are not, perhaps, quite the very 
best Swift. The series begins in 1714, when Swift had 
just become Dean of St. Patrick’s, and when the death 
of Queen Anne and the accession of George the First had 
dashed the hopes of the Jacobite plotter, and sent him 
back to Ireland “‘ a soured and querulous man.” He was 
for a time in daily fear of disgrace and prosecution, and 
for the seven long years of his eclipse the burden of his 
correspondence is a venting of his spleen against the 
human race, and a complaint of his personal embarrass- 
ments, of failing health, troublesome servants, and a 
shrunken purse. It is not pretty reading, and the sparks 
of humour, or still rarer humanity, that lighten and 
sweeten it, are few and far between, ‘As to your in- 
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formation of passages in private life,” he cries, ‘it is a 
thing I never did nor shall pursue. . . . I love the World 
as little, and think as ill of it as most People, and I would 
as lieve peep three Hours a Morning into a Jakes.” And 
again, with equal feeling but with more decency, ‘I have 
often thought that a Gentleman in the Country is not a bit 
less happy for not having Power in it, and that an Influ- 


ence at Sizes and Sessions, and the like, is altogether ~ 


below a wise man’s Regard, especially in such a dirty, 
obscure nook of the World as this Kingdom.” Swift’s 
“ Advice to Servants” is one of his most characteristic 
pieces of grim and somewhat nasty humour; and the 
letters give a vision of him in the process of getting his 
experience. He is held by contrary winds, and ‘ used 
worse than a Dog at Holyhead,” and his valet suffers for 
it: ‘‘Pray pity poor Wat, for he is called dunce, puppy, 
and liar 500 times per hour, and yet he means not ill, for 
he means nothing.” 

Another time he writes to Chetwode: ‘‘ Did he tell you 
how I pulled Tom Locks the wrong way for holding a 
Plate under his Armpitt and what cursed Bacon we had 
with our Beans?” Here Dr. Birkeck Hill strikes in with 
a note, which seems to us a delightful parody of the ways 
of the serious commentators. ‘‘ Dr. Johnson,” he says, 
‘‘ was more patient with his black servant, Frank, than the 
Dean was withhis Irish Tom. Miss Reynolds tells us how 
‘one day, as his man was waiting at Sir Joshua’s table, 
the Doctor observed with some emotion that he had the 
salver under his arm.’ The emotion did not express itself 
in hostile acts.” Irish workmen proved as unsatisfactory 
as Irish servants. Swift built a wall round a plot of 
ground, which he called ‘‘ Naboth’s Vineyard,” because, 
he said, he “ had cheated one of his neighbours out of it.” 
He dealt with the men employed in an ingenious fashion, 
which must have caused him some gratification : 


When the masons were building it (as most tradesmen 
are rogues), I watched them very close, and as often as they 
could they put in a rotten stone, of which, however, I took 
no notice until they had built three or four perches beyond 
it. Now, as I am an absolute monarch in the liberties and 
King of the rabble, my way with them was to have the wall 
thrown down to the place where I observed the rotten 
stone; and by doing so five or six times the workmen were 
at last convinced it was their interest to be honest. 


Fortune smiled upon Swift once more. His Drapier Letters, 
though it is doubtful whether they profited anyone very 
much, at least raised him to an height of unexampled 
prosperity. Medals were cast, handkerchiefs printed, and 
ale-house signs swung in his honour. But, frankly, the 
great man knew how to comport himself as little in pros- 
perity as in adversity. The correspondence ends with a 
quarrel picked between the two old friends. The precise 
ground of it does not seem recoverable. Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
thinks that “it seems likely that the chief blame of the 
rupture did not lie at Swift’s door.” To give Swift advice 
was, indeed, in the style of his friend Delany, ‘‘ to venture 
to speak to him” ; but Chetwode was also a suspicious and 
a punctilious man. This may very well be so, but surely 
no provocation can readily excuse the deliberate insolence 
of stinging phrase in Swift’s last letter. The careful 


Chetwode endorses it—and you can hardly wonder—“ A 
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very extraordinary lett designed; I suppose, to mortifie 
me”: 

S',—Your letter hath lyen by me without acknowledging 
it, much longer than I intended, or rather this is my third 
time of writing to you, but the two former I burned in 
au hour after I had finished them, because they contained 
some passages which I apprehended some of your pique 
might possibly dislike, for I have heard you approve of 
one principle in your nature, that no man had ever offended 
you, against whom you did not find some opportunity. to 
make him regret it, although perhaps no offence were ever 
designed. This perhaps, and. the other art you are 
pleased with, of knowing the secrets of familyes, which 
us you have told me was so wonderfull that some people 
thought you dealt with old Nick, hath made many families 
cautious of you. And to say the truth, your whole scheme 
of thinking, conversing, and living, differ in every point 
from mine... . That you returned from an amour 
without profit, I do not wonder, nor that it was more 
pleasurable, if the Lady as I am told be sixty, unless her 
literal and metaphorical talents were. very great; yet I 
think it impossible for a woman of her age, who is both 
wise and rich, to think of matrimony in earnest. However 
I easily believe what you say that women have not yet 
lost all their charms with you—who could find them in 
a Sybel. Iam sorry for what you say that your ambition 
is unsatiated, because I think there are few men alive so 
little circumstanced to gratify it. . . . I cannot imagine 
what any people can propose by attempts against you, 
who are a private country Gentleman, who can never 
expect any Employment or power. I am wondering how 
you came acquainted with Horace or St..Ambrose, since 
neither Latin nor Divinity have been your Studyes; it 
seems & miracle to me. 


Swift did not. burn all his early drafts of. this letter ; or. if 
he did, he amused himself by drawing up yet another as 
literature. For a version, even more neatly and cruelly 
put, appears among his published correspondence, with 
the superscription ‘‘To Ventoso.” It is an ugly episode, 
look at it how you will. No doubt every word of. the 
criticism on Chetwode was deserved. But it was written 
in the height of Swift’s fame, to a man whose house had 
been open to him in his adversity. Of .all.the men of 
commanding genius, surely this is the one who, time after 
time, leaves the worst taste in the mouth. 


Good Anecdotage. 


Notes from a Diary Kept Chiefly in Southern India. By 
Sir Mountstuart. E. Grant-Duff. 2 vols. (Murray. 
18s.) 

Str Mounrsruart Grant-Dvurr has already permitted the 

public to read four volumes of selections from ‘his private 

diary for the years between 1851 and 1881. He now adds 
five other years, bringing his record down to 1886; and in 

a preface more are promised. The period covered in the 

new instalment was that of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff’s 

residence in India as Governor of Madras ; hence, except 
to Anglo-Indians, many of these pages are less interesting 
than those that preceded them. But there is so much left, 
after the Indian portions have been abstracted, that the 
ordinary reader’s enjoyment will still be considerable. As 
before, the best things are stories narrated by other 
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persons and copied by thediarist. Sir Mountstuart Grant- 
Duff is revealed as a kindly personality, a man of genial 
tolerance and wide reading, intensely interested in living, 
in men, in books, and in nature. But he is not a remark- 
able writer, nor are his thoughts more striking than those 
of the average English intellectual man of affairs. Yet he 
has met so many fascinating and notable people, and has 
preserved so skilfully their salient utterances, that his 
pages produce very much the same effect as a brilliant and 
original work. 

We content ourselves with extracting from Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant-Duff’s entertaining volumes a few of the 
passages which have a peculiarly literary flavour. Thus: 
“ April 14, 1882.—The European mail arrives. writes, 
that when Lord Houghlton’s death at Athens was rumoured, 
Sir F. Doyle said his exit is the result of too many entrées. 
May 12.—Lubbock [in a letter] mentions that a boy, 
sent from Rugby to a school where more attention was 
paid to science, was asked: ‘ What is a theodolite?’ ‘A 
hater of God,’ was the reply.” Another examinee’s 
quaint answer, quoted later, may be inserted here. The 
question was: ‘‘What speeches produced the most remark- 
able results in ancient and modern times?” and the reply : 
“In ancient times, ‘ Let there be light’; in modern times, 
‘Up, Guards, and at them!’” To resume: ‘Jan. 12, 
1883.—Mat Arnold, writing on the 14th November... . 
says: ‘In next month’s Macmillan there will be a little 
poem of mine, which I think and hope you and your wife, 
and perhaps Clara too, will like. John Morley, who has 
not seen it, persists in speaking of it as a Dirge on a 
Parrot, I will only say it is not that.’” The poem was 
“Poor Matthias,” a dirge on a canary. On May 24 we 
find this definition of a deputation by Gladstone: “A 
noun of numbers signifying many, but not signifying 
much.” ‘March 13, 1884.—A lady, talking to me to- 
night, quoted her old Irish Catholic nurse, defending her 
Church from some aspersions, as having used the phrase, 
quite new to me, ‘ Paper never refuses ink ; don’t believe 
all you read.’ August 7.—A. Russell writes: ‘We break- 
fasted with Gladstone this morning. Millais, who was 
there, classed the five following heads under the same 
type—Seneca, Savonarola, Dante, Cardinal Newman, 
George Eliot.’ Nov. 24.—While dictating a letter to-day, 
I remembered that J. R. Green, the historian, had one day 





asked me which of all the inventions of our day had done 


most for the working classes? I guessed this and that; 
but his answer was: ‘Beyond all doubt, sixpenny photo- 
graphs.’ May 19, 1885.—A lady mentioned . . . that 
Swinburne had asked her what were the two finest lines 
in the language? He answered his own question by 
quoting from Sordello : 

As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 

Travels to die in his ancestral glooms. 


June 14.—. . . the saying attributed to Sir Frankland 
Lewis about his son, whose excellent, ‘but very serious, 
books did not suit his taste: ‘I wish to God that George 
couldn’t write, or that I couldn’t read.’ September 3, 
1885.—There came into my mind the excellent story 
which M. Arnold told me years ago of his visit to 
Villemain.. He found the old gentleman’s oak .. . 
sported, and, meeting him some days afterwards in society, 
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mentioned the fact. ‘ Pourquoi n’avez vous pas insisté ?’ 
was the reply, ‘ vous m’auriez trouvé renfermé lisant votre 
Mérope!’ November 20.—. . . The late Dean of Wells 
. . . having to propose the health of Mr. Freeman, the 
historian, whom he did not love, spoke of ‘our dis- 
tinguished guest who has reproduced with such marvellous 
fidelity the barbarous manners of our ancestors.’ July 
8, 1886.—A correspondent tells me that Kinglake was 
recently startled by a lunatic, who came to say that his 
late wife had appeared to him in a dream, and directed 
him to find and convert William Alexander Kinglake to 
Catholicism at once. Kinglake replied that even in heaven 
he would expect accuracy, and that his name was 
Alexander William Kinglake. This, and a steady gaze, 
so froze his visitor that he withdrew.” 

Finally, let us quote this (belonging to 1879), which is 
a surprise indeed: ‘‘The Breakfast Club met at Henry 
Cowper’s. [Sir Frederick] Pollock told us that it was he, 
and not Sydney Smith, who said to the child who was 
patting the tortoise, ‘You might as well stroke the dome 
of St. Paul’s by way of pleasing the Dean and Chapter.’ 
Pollock first put about the story under the name of his 
father, the Lord Chief Baron, but it was really his own. 
The child was his brother George.” So many of Sydney 
Smith’s sayings have been traced to other origins that we 
shall begin to believe he was no wit at all. The great 
Sydney Myth should be examined by a competent person. 


West African Policy. 


West African Studies. By Mary H. Kingsley. 
Illustrations and Maps. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Miss Kinestxy’s West African Studies is the most valuable 
book on the subject that has appeared for a long time. 
It is a complete summary of all things West African. 
Anecdotes abound ; the chief subjects are, however, a 
highly interesting and reliable history of early West 
African discoveries —fetich, religion, witchcraft, native 
diseases, and medicines. Miss Kingsley is always natural, 
and often racy. Here is an example of her method of 
arresting attention. She is writing of driver ants: 


With 


I was in a little village, and out of a hut came the 
owner and his family and all the household parasites pell- 
mell, leaving the Drivers in possession; but the mother 
and father of the family, when they recovered from this 
unwonted burst of activity, showed such a lively concern, 

.  andsuch unmistakable signs of anguish at having left some- 
thing behind them in the hut, that I thought it must be 
the baby. . . . ‘‘ In him far corner for floor!” shrieked 
the distracted parents, and into that hut I charged. Too 
true! There in the corner lay the poor little thing, a 
mere inert black mass, with hundreds of cruel Drivers 
already swarming upon it. To seize it and give it to the 
distracted mother was, as the reporter would say, ‘‘ the 
work of an instant.” She gave a cry of joy and dropped 
it instantly into a water-barrel, where her husband held it 
down with a hoe, chuckling contentedly. Shiver not, my 
friend, at the callousness of the Ethiopian; that there 
thing wasn’t an infant—it was a ham ! 


The four chapters on fetichism are admirable, but we 
admit there must be some previous knowledge upon which 
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to work. She carefully analyses the various “schools” 
of fetich, explains the four souls of which we are possessed 
when in certain parts of West Africa, and plainly distin- 
guishes between the witch and the witch-doctor. But it 
is a pity that she did not take Dr. Tylor’s advice, which 
she quotes, anent her having given the name of the 
religion of fetichism to the entire subject, which properly 


belongs only to apart. But, setting aside this, we suggest ~ 


that for the true religion of these people the thoughts of 
the leaders of their tribal societies must be searched, as 
we should, in the days of Imperial Rome, have gone to 
the ancient writers and the priests, and not only to the 
peasantry and their superstitious customs; and, in spite 
of what Miss Kingsley elsewhere remarks, we have read 
and heard of touches of what might be called ‘savage 
gnosticism ” in certain parts of West Africa, greatly 
diluted, of course, by negro surroundings, and requiring 
further and difficult elucidation. Once and for all, how- 
ever, let us state that we do not believe in the existence 
of “hideous practices” and “horrible ceremonies” in 
the secret societies, but in those that, though wild, are 
grand and mystic; and of these, indeed, there are very 
few, for the ordinary society is tribal and law-giving. 
In support of her meaning of the word, Miss redid 
quotes this as expressing fetichism : 


God of the granite and the rose, 

Soul of the lily and the bee ; 

The mighty tide of being flows 

In countless channels, Lord, from Thee. 


But we should rather say this expresses pantheism. 
Fetichism, however, is a sequence of animism, and not 
all animism is fetich. But, as Miss Kingsley aptly 
remarks: “It is, however, far easier to state what fetich 
is not than to state what it is.” For ourselves, we regret 
that the word was ever introduced by the Portuguese, 
with whom came its first meaning, which was not that of 
animism. However, whatever the name applied to this 
religion, Miss Kingsley explains herself with regard to its 
comparative position : 

For instance, to a superficial observer, it would hardly 
seem possible that a Persian and a Mahdist were followers 
of the same religion, or that a Spaniard and an English 
Broad Churchman were so. And yet it seems to me that 
it is only this class of difference that exists between the 
African, the Brahmanist, and the Shintoist. 


The description of the first disillusioning shock of grief 
on a convert from fetichism is terribly pathetic; yet the 
present writer cannot refrain from mentioning here that 
the Catholic negro converts struck him in West Africa as 
being singularly faithful and representative of one’s idea 
of the early Christians. But from the beliefs of the 
native mind, we turn to what the natives, and apparently 
others, have seen: indeed, the Society for Psychical 
Research might do worse than send a deputation to 
beat the West African bush for wandering gods such 
as Sasabonsum; for, to quote only one passage, Miss 


Kingsley relates how— 


down in the Ogowé region, com ng home one night 
with a Fan hunter from Fula to Kangwe, I saw someone 
coming down the path t»wards us, and my friend threw 
himself into the dense bush beside the path so as to give 
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the figure a wide berth. It was the old symptom. You 
see what we object to in this spirit is that one side of him 
is rotting and putrifying, and the other sound and healthy, 
aud it all depends on which side of him you touch whether 
you see the dawn again or no. This subject of apparition 
forms is a very interesting one, and requires more investi- 
gation. 
Miss Kingsley clearly shows that the British race prospers 
in the unhealthy Tropics until the Home Government 
drops on it with the Crown Colony system. Read her 
carefully and you will see this. She quotes those other 
Crown Colonies as examples, and rather trenchantly 
ubserves in reference to the Falkland Islands: 

I can say nothing against them, and may possibly be 
forced to admit that fur such a region, off Cape Horn, and 
with a population mainly of sheep, the Crown Colony 
system may be a Heaven-sent form of administration. 
Up to our own day the Colonial Office has been, except in 
the details of domestic colonial affairs, a drag-chain on 
English development in Western Africa. It has not even 
been indifferent, but distinctly, deliberately adverse. 

Even Sir George Goldie, to whom we owe the immense 
Niger Province, would not have succeeded had he been 
under the Crown Colony system. But, at home, 


Mr. Chamberlain alone of all our statesmen saw the 
greatest possibilities and importance of Western Africa. 
We want regions that will enable us to keep the very 
backbone uf England, our manufucturing classes, in a state 
of healthy comfort and prosperity at home in England; in 
other words, we want markets. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of this enter- 
taining and most important work, which is the result of 
great learning and of practical experience. We should 
say there was an egregious mistake at p. 194, but on a 
second reading we conclude it is probably only a printer’s 
error—‘‘ or” for ‘“‘of”’—for Kakamucha is certainly not 
another name for Nganga or native doctor, but is prob- 
ably the name of the place in the Fjorts. This and a few 
other inaccuracies should have been noticed and inserted 
on an errata slip. 


The Suburbs. 


South London. By Sir Walter Besant. 
7s. 6d.) 


Having given us panoramic histories of London and 
Westminster, Sir Walter Besant has turned to the vast 
London which lies south of the Thames. It might be 
supposed that he would not find there the material on 
which he has been accustomed to work. His bias is ever 
toward the scenic and the decorative in history, and what 
—most people would ask—has South London had of these ? 
But it has much ; and Sir Walter goes to work with his 
old unction and his untiring industry in collecting and 
piecing together a rich tapestry. We think, indeed, that 
he has been kinder to his method than to his subject, and 
that not even the frankly episodical character of this book 
can veil its incompleteness. 

First, however, let us give and emphasise our praise. 
Sir Walter brings the monasteries, the palaces, and the 
pageants of South London before us in sharp outline and 
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vivid colours. The illustration we borrow shows one of 
these vanished buildings—the residence of Bishop Bonner. 
Following Sir Walter Besant’s glowing pen, we see 
Henry III. feasting in Kennington Palace, and Richard 
the Second keeping Christmas at Greenwich; we accom- 
pany Henry the Fifth through Southwark to London on 
his return from Agincourt. In one chapter we are 
introduced to Sir John Fastolfe, who lived in his great 
house in Stoney-lane, Southwark, and was as little 
like Shakespeare’s Falstaff as might be. Sir Walter 
defends this worthy from the charges, brought against 
him by a writer in the Dictionary of National Biography, that 
he was a grasping man of business and a surly neighbour. 
The Canterbury Pilgrims, foregathering at the Tabard 
Inn, make another pleasant and rehaic picture. But 








BONNER HALL, 


FORMERLY IN LAMBETH MARSH, 


take this ¢ableau of the river and Bankside in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries : 

It is pleasant to think of Bankside and the fields beyond 
it -the pleasure garden of London. It was easy to get 
into the open country on every side of the City walls, but 
there was no place so pleasant as the Lambeth Marsh and 
the Bankside: none that offered so many and such various 
attractions. The flag flying over the theatre proclaimed 
that a play was forward; the number of those who loved 
the play more than the baiting increased daily; there was 
never a time when the citizens did not love the green 
fields and the woods; and these lay behind Paris Gardens 
and the Bank, beyond the barking of the dogs and the 
roar of the crowd, and the blare of the music and the 
stink of the kennels. Every Sunday evening the river 
was crowded with the boats taking people across to the 
stairs upon the Bank between St. Mary Overies and Old 
Barge House Stairs : innumerable were the boats. 

Of pleasant, illuminating, and generally accurate matter 
there is enough and to spare in Sir Walter Besant’s 
book. We say to spare because we think that a good 
deal of picturesque writing about ancient palaces and 
pageants and players might well have given place to the 
more modern history of South London. The royal 


junkettings and processions in Greenwich and Lambeth 
were much the same as royal junkettings and processions 
elsewhere; and their local importance might, we think, have 
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been indicated in smaller compass. Sir Walter might 
then have found it possible to give the history of suburbs 
which—as he often remarks, but as often seems to forget— 
are very modern. It is but eighty-one years since David 
Cox sketched St. Paul’s Cathedral from the banks of a pond 
in George’s Fields at which cows were watered. Yet 
Sir Walter only glances at the vast South London 
which has extended southward since. A great suburb 
like Brixton is barely mentioned, is not even indexed. 
Camberwell and modern Clapham are in like case. It 
seems incredible that we should find no account of the 
“Clapham sect,” that fine body of men who imposed an 
evangelical tone on the Church of England sixty years 
ago; who sowed Bible societies, missions, and other 
Christian agencies throughout the world, and are now 
honoured by no fewer than five monuments in West- 
minster Abbey. It is odd, too, that we should be told 
nothing of Bethlehem Hospital, the largest public insti- 
tution in South London, and the only one, we think, that 
has been transplanted from North London. 

If the South Londoners forget the associations of their 
neighbourhoods, and ‘“ mostly allow the conversation to 
turn on things connected with the City,” why not stimulate 
them to inquire into Byron’s schooldays at Dulwich, and 
Goldsmith’s usher days at Peckham ; why not bring before 
them the literary circles formed by Campbell at Syden- 
ham, by Dr. Lettsom at Camberwell-grove, and by the 
Macaulays at Clapham ; and remind them that on Clapham 
Common Cavendish weighed the world and Turner 
painted the sunset? Not one of these subjects . is 
dealt with by Sir Walter. 

Our author turns a cold eye on the South London of to- 
day : 

It is a city without a municipality, without a centre, 
without a civic history ; it has no newspapers, magazines, 
or journals; it has no university ; it has no colleges, apart 
from medicine; it has no intellectual, artistic, scientific, 
musical, literary centre—unless the Crystal Palace can be 
considered a centre ; its residents have no local patriotism 
or enthusiasm—one cannot imagine a man proud of New 
Cross; it has no theatres, except of a very popular or 
humble kind; it has no clubs, it has no public buildings, 
it has no West End. 

There is more magnificence than charity in this characterisa- 
tion of two millions of people. South London—much of 
which is not forty years old—will soon have its munici- 
palities. Already it has its newspapers; and its theatres 
are rising in number and quality. It has keen political 
clubs. Its temporary exhibitions of pictures are distinctly 
good. The fame of the Crystal Palace as a musical 
centre is European. If gorse-covered heaths and leafy 
lanes have disappeared under the advance of brick, 
the South Londoners have preserved many parks and 
greens, and have thickly planted their roads and 
gardens with trees. These are the sober facts, and so 
far as they are unsatisfactory they appear to us to be 
the logical outcome of youth and circumstance. The hasty 
treatment and thinly veiled contempt which modern South 
London receives in Sir Walter’s last chapter are surely 
beside the mark, Mr. Percy Wadham’s pretty illustrations 
should be mentioned as adding a charm to this interesting, 
if rather one-sided, account of South London. 
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“Notes on New Books. 


UNDER Four SOVEREIGNS, By Srr Henry. KEPPEL, 


Three weeks after his birth Sir Henry Keppel was placed in 
his father’s foot-pan (he tells us) to be interred in the back 


garden, not being entitled to a grave in consecrated ground. . 


Just as the screwing-down was to begin, the old nurse opined 
that there was life in the ‘‘small thing.” Life !—Sir Henry 
will complete his 90th year next June. He has been every- 
where, and seen everybody, and has put it all down—all, that 
is to say, up to the year 1876. In A Sailor’s Life Under Four 
Sovereigns he gives us one thousand and twenty-nine pages of 
daily happenings. Name a day in such a year in such a reign, 
and Sir Henry will tell you what he was doing on that day in 
that year in that reign. Spin the roulette of the century and 
le will answer its whim. We have hundreds of entries as 
minute as these; ‘Jan. 15, 1828. Commodore Schomberg 
hoisted his broad pennant, which was saluted by us.— 
Aug. 15, 1829, The last day of the races appeared much too 
soon.—Nov. 30, 1846. Party to shoot. Keeper reserved best 
ground until too dark—only a small bag.—Nov. 29, 1858. 
Colliers to dine.—Feb. 3, 1866. Attended Bench, Winchester.” 
The value of this diary does not lie, therefore, in its literary 
form or its sense of proportion. It lies in the fact that the 
gallant author has carried out his method with true naval 
thoroughness. He has compiled a vast straightforward index 
of his public and private life which can be consulted with 
interest and, no doubt, actual service by a great many people. 
The early naval portions of the diary are full of quaint remi- 
niscences, and the more extended entries relating to the 
author’s experiences in the Crimean War, or in the old slaver- 
chasing days off the Gold Coast, are good reading. (Mac- 
millan. 30s,) 
Story OF THE PRINcEss DES Ursins. By Constance HILt. 
Madame des Ursins’ letters to confidential friends, such as 
Madame de Maintenon, have long been before the world. 
They now furnish Miss Hill with material for a well-informed, 
well-written, and very readable study of this remarkable poli- 
tician in petticoats. A La Trémouille by birth and a Princess 
Orsini by marriage—des Ursins is but a French translation of 
the Italian name—Madame des Ursins made her first appear- 
ance at the age of nearly sixty in the country whose policy, 
‘* behind the flimsy veil of a phantom king,” she was destined 
for twelve years to direct. When Louis XIV. made his grand- 
son, Philip V., King of Spain, and by so doing brought upon 
himself the war of the Spanish Succession, he sent the lady 
to be Mistress of the Robes to the new Queen. She became 
mistress also of the kingdom, and, with some vicissitudes, 
retained her position throughout the war, restlessly intriguing 
to prevent Louis from deserting his grandson, and inspiring 
the feeble Philip to hold his threatened ground. After the 
peace she feli, partly through the dislike of Philip’s second 
wife, Elizabeth Farnese, ‘‘ the Termagant of Spain,” and 
partly because her efforts to improve the internal condition of 
Spain, and in particular to check the Inquisition, had brought 


her into conflict with the power of the Church. But she had — 


played a great part in days when women, not yet emancipated, 
could do great things. (Heinemann. ) 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN. By W. J. ANSORGE. 


Mr. Ansorge, who is medical officer to Her Majesty’s 
Government ia Uganda, deals with that country in particular in 
the pages of this vast book, and as he has travelled it assiduously, 
and taken photographs the while, he has much to tell and show. 
His. writing is plain and to the point, but it is matter for 
anthropologists, sportsmen, and naturalists rather than the 
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general reader, who prefers personality to mere record. None 
the less may the general reader, especially if he be at all 
interested in curious things, spend some time very pleasantly 
with this portly volume; while for any one proposing to shoot 
big game in the same localities it should be invaluable. By 
way of frontispiece we are shown the author exulting over the 
carcase of a lion that he has just killed. (Heinemann.) 


THE FLtowrne Bow. By EpWARD SPENCER. 


The author, who is known elsewhere as ‘‘ Nathaniel Gubbins,”’ 
explains in his preface, dated Christmas Eve, 1898, that the 
genial reception of his earlier work, Cakes and Ale, together 
with a wish to earn enough to purchase a Bath Chair, has 
prompted him to the present treatise on drinks of all lands. 
Here the convivial may learn how to make most of the 
beverages of which Sir Wilfrid Lawson disapproves: Cups 
without number, assorted Punches, including eight varieties of 
Milk Punch, Ale Flip, Ale Posset, Wassail or Swig, Brown 
Betty, White Wine Whey, Cider Posset, a Surgeon-Major, a 
Biue Blazer, a Locomotive, Port Negus, Sherry Egg Nogg, and 
all the rest of them. The reader who tries all will have need of 
a Bath Chair too. Mr. Spencer’s recipes please us better than 
his humour, which has not too much delicacy and is of the 
kind which says ‘‘ Brethren and sistren.” (Grant Richards. 5s. 


A History or Corsica. By L. H. Carrp. 

Corsica is briefly known to Englishmen as the home of the 
vendetta, the birthplace of Napoleon, and the notoriety-hunt- 
ing-ground of James Boswell. Its history, compact of boiling 
patriotism and cankering feuds, has nevertheless been but 
thinly presented to English readers; and Mr. Caird’s book is 
intended to remedy this. It does so very thoroughly. The 
island’s grand revolt against Genoa in 1729, and the events 
that followed it, are fully entered into. Yet Mr. Caird goes 
so far as to say that not even the Genoese rule caused more 
misery in the island than the vendetta. The rigour of the 
custom was so severe, that even when none but children 
belonging to the belligerent families were left, these grew up 
with the thirst to slay their hereditary enemies; and ‘‘ the 
fatal word ‘rimbecco’ (a term implying neglect to take 
vengeance) would inflame once more a quarrel that had been 
all but forgotten.” A carefal and interesting history of a 
fascinating island. (Unwin. 4s.) 


Sr. Pavu’s EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By CHARLES GORE. 


It is well to explain that this book has nothing tc do with 
the lectures delivered by its author last Leat in Westminster 
Abbey. It is a commentary of the kind that demands educa- 
tion in its readers, but not scholarship. In his introduction 
Canon Gore declares that the controversial positions of the 
Reformation, in regard to justification by faith, have been 
antiquated by completer and maturer study, that the Apostle’s 
doctrine has not been generally appreciated in the Church, and 
that no revival of religion can ever attain to any ripeness or 
richness unless St. Paul’s doctrine resumes its central place. 
‘*We know of St. Paul’s interior life,” he writes, ‘‘ mainly 
through the generalised account of it in the Epistle to the 
Romans.” Its crowded confessions he sets himself sincerely 
to interpret in the modern spirit characteristic of his school ; 
and so to a restatement of the doctrine with which the letter 
is historically associated. (John Murray. 3s. 6d.) 


THE Book oF Jos. By E. C. 8. Gipson. 

The purpose of the Oxford Commentaries, a series to 
which this volume belongs, is to interpret the Books of 
the Bible, in the light of modern knowledge, to English 
readers. The series is less elementary than the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools, and less didactic than the Expositor’s Bible ; 
and questions of textual criticism and philology are treated 
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only so far as is necessary for exegesis. Such handling is 
eminently appropriate to the Book of Job, and Dr. Gibson has 
admirably restrained himself within its conditions. The 
structure of the poem is lucidly explained in the Iatroduction, 
and the notes are clear and illuminative. The text is that of 
the last revision ; and it is remarkable how the riper scholar- 
ship of our own time, by its more perfect appreciation of the 
Hebrew idiom, has revealed literary beauties that lay hid from 
the translators of the seventeenth century. Much may be 
forgiven for the sake of ‘‘ the eyelids of the morning ’”” (iii. 9), in 
place of the tamer ‘‘ dawning of the day” of the Authorised 
version. (Methuen. 6s.) 
THE UNHEEDING Gop. By T. G. SELBY. 
This is a volume of sermons the purpose of which, as might 
be anticipated, is to convince the reader that the seemingly un- 
heeding God is, in fact, very heedful; that He is not “a 
languid dilletante [sic], a magnificent Laodicean, a somnolent 
potentate who is half-hearted in His care for the distinctions 
between right and wrong.’ Titles of other sermons in the 
volume are ‘‘The Tragic Schism,” ‘ Christ’s Antidote to Pes- 
simism,” ‘ The Pledges and Obligations of the Creator”; and 
the subjects are sometimes happily illustrated after the manner 
of the late Prof. Drummond. (Hodder & Stoughton. 4s.) 


THREE EpvucaTIONAL Works. EDITED By E. E. SPEIGHT. 

To Mr. Speight is due great credit for the spirited attempt he 
is making to induce teachers in elementary schools to take up 
instruction in English literature on a higher plane than has 
hitherto been reached. Toassistthem, Mr. Speight is preparing 
a series of educational manuals in English Literature. Three 
lie before us: The Temple Reader, a new selection of matter 
from the best or most interesting authors, with brief informa- 
tion concerning each, and many portraits, the whole furnished 
with an introduction by Prof. Dowden; The Adventures of 
Ulysses, by Charles Lamb, with an introduction by Sir George 
Birdwood, and quaint and informing pictures; and Selections 
from Wordsworth, with an iotroduction by the Master of 
Balliol. Mr. Speight edits the series himself, on definite lines 
of his own, and the printing and general presentation are 
excellent. We wish so good an enterprise well. (Horace 
Marshall. ) 


Tue Strupio. Vor. XV. EDITED By C. Hotme. 

The Studio's merits increase. The volume before us quite 
justifies the opinion that in this magazine we have the best 
thing in Art journalism that this country bas yet done. Every 
individual native talent in painting or applied art is sooner 
or later recognised in the Studio, and a sharp watch is kept upon 
foreign work. In the choice of examples for reproduction the 
editor displays unfailing taste, and the process employed is 
satisfactory. We are glad to have in the volume before us two 
more specimens from the brush of Nico Jungmann, the Dutch 
painter. (Studio Office.) 

We have received from Mr. Dent a copy, in three volumes, 
of Nicholas Nickleby in the ‘‘ Temple Edition” of Dickens. To 
each volume a frontispiece in colour, by Mr. L. M. Fisher, is 
attached. The taste and skill shown by Mr. Dent in the pro- 
duction of such books is a most valuable force in the publishing 
world. Even in educational books, such as The Elements of 
Phonetics and Hints on Teaching German, which come to hand 
from this publisher, we find the same fastidious but unerring 
delicacy of treatment. 

To the extremely neat and handy Library of Devotion which 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing has been added Keble’s Lyra 
Innocentium, with an introduction by Dr. Walter Lock, the 
Warden of Keble College. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this sweet and fragrant book has never heen published more 
attractively than in its present form, 
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Fiction. 


The Paths of the Prudent. .By J. 8. Fletcher. 
(Methuen & Co. 4s.) 


Iy accomplishment, if not in intention, we are inclined to 
regard these adventures of Dorinthia Evadne Clementine 
Annwell as the best of Mr. Fletcher’s various volumes. 
The fantasia is eminently agreeable, and—save for a 
certain prolixity at the beginning and a lack of effective 
climax at the end—thoroughly well done. Dorinthia, a 
foundling, had the luck to fall into the hands of Miss 
Hypatia Watts, whose “Home for the Upbringing of 
Prudent Maidens” must have been one of the sights of 
Warwickshire. 

Miss Watts taught her twelve humble pupils the 
whole art and science of distinguishing on which side 
one’s bread is buttered, and none profited by her in- 
struction better than Dorinthia. She went out first as a 
parlour-maid to a doctor, and then became barmaid in a 
village inn. Her sentimental transactions with the youth 
of the village, base and well-born, are set forth at length. 
She had many admirers, the chief of whom was Richard 
Bulkeley, son of a baronet and heir to twenty thousand a 
year. Him she determined to marry. 


This is a specimen of Dorinthia’s methods : 


Dorinthia smiled, looked about her, and interrupted 
him. 

‘* But you could tell me that so much better in the 
wood, dear,” she said. ‘‘One can’t very well make love 
over a gate, you know.” 

The gate was opened quickly; she passed through ; in 
a moment they were in the protecting shade of the thick 
undergrowth, and Doriathia’s fears of being observed were 
relieved. She smiled complaisantly when Richard’s arm 
stole about her waist. 

‘*So you do not refuse to let me make love to you, 
darling Dorinthia ?’’ he said, looking into her eyes. 

‘‘ But that was why we met, was it not?” she said, 
with a generous and bewitching air of surprised inter- 
ruption. 

Richard drew her to him and kissed her glowing cheek, 


In quite a short while they were secretly engaged. Then 
a famous music-hall agent on his travels stayed in the 
village, and, hearing Dorinthia sing at a cricket club 
dinner, told her she might earn sixty pounds a week and 
more in London. He offered to finance her, but the 
astute girl foresaw disadvantages in that proposal. Ac- 
cordingly she went to Richard’s father, and parted with 
her lover’s letters and the ring and a written acknowledg- 
ment that she had no claim on him ; for these she received 
£500 cash down. So armed she went to London. Things 
came to pass as the music-hall agent had prophesied, and 
we leave Dorinthia Evadne Clementine, once the prudent 
barmaid, the brightest star in the firmament of the Strand 
“alls,” and as prudent as ever. 

The comic scenes of village wooing and village toping 
are contrived with genuine skill, and Dorinthia Evadne 
Clementine Annwell is charming, despite her cold, 


calculating duplicity. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[Zhcse notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 

SWALLow. By H. RipER HaGGarp. 

A story of the great Trek of 1836. It purports to be narrated 


by Vrouw Botmar, an old Boer woman. Swallow was her ° 


daughter Suzanne, the wife of an Englishman who brought on 
his head the black hate of Swart Piet. Mr. Haggard here 
returns to his earlier manner. Love and treachery, witchcraft 
and fighting Zulus — these play their part as of old. The 
Haggard rides again, and excitement is in store for his readers. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By Srpngy Royse Lysacut. 


Mr. Lysaght is the author of The Marplot. Readers of The 
Vailima Letters will remember him as a welcome visitor at 
Samoa. There is freshness and distinction about One of the 
Grenvilles, which takes its tone and trend from the family 
motto of the Grenvilles, ‘‘ Win Love, Lack Gold.” The story 
is laid in Ireland, and both for its characters and setting, 
and for its author’s pleasant wit, this is a novel to read. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Bzrry MUSGRAVE. By Mary FINDLATER. 


This is a novel of almost unrelieved sadness, by the author 
of Over the Hills. Betty, in the beginning of the book, is a 
child, and afterwards a woman, doomed to the companiorship 
of a demented mother. On the last page, however, she is 
happy. The story is well written, and, we fear, true to life. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
THE AMAZING LaDy. By M. Bow zs. 


A curiously minute and frank portrait of a modern woman 
with leanings towards decadence. Her relations with two 
lovers constitute the story. The book is a return to a psycho- 
logical method which was practised assiduously a few years 
ago, but is now a little out of fashion. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


A Srorten IpgEa. By ELizaBETH GODFREY. 


_ The idea was the plot of a novel, the owner Robert Norton, 
the thief Delicia Watson, the scene of the theft a railway 
carriage from which Robert stepped out leaving his MS. 
behind him. He next reads a story built on his own plot 
in the wilds of the Soudan. The marriage, not the murder, of 
Delicia is forecasted early. (Jarrold. 6s.) 

Davip Harv. By E. N. WEstToorr. 


A story of American life in a small Eastern township. The 
central figure, David Harum, is an old banker, honest and 
shrewd, generous and kindly, but with a public reputation for 
sharpness and miserliness. The story of how David was 
cheated over a horse by the Deacon, and how he “ got back”’ 
on the Deacon again, is a piece of excellent dry American 
humour. The author died before his book was published. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 

MrioHAEL DRED, DETECTIVE. By M. C. anv R. LEIGHTon. 


Herein we see the unravelling of a mystery which baffled 
inquiries for many years. The story is constructed with skill, 
and the reader is off the true scent and on several wrong ones 
in turn until the very end, so the narrators’ end is achieved. 
Dred is not only a detective, he is also a man—that is to 
say, he is capable of error, and therefore comes as something 
of a novelty in the fiction of crime. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


A Son oF EMPIRE. By Mortzy Roberts. 


For some time Mr. Roberts has been giving us only short 
This is a long novel. The manner is as vigorous 


stories. 
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as Mr. Roberts is wont. to make it, but the story deals with 
civilisation and society, and not, as usual, with the ends of 
the earth. The son of empire was Richard Blundell, and the 
book tells how, aiter many vicissitudes, Madge and he came 
into haven at last and spent their honeymoon in Italy. 


(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
THE TRIALS OF MERcy. 


This novel, by the author of Mars, is bright reading. It 
might with propriety have been entitled .‘‘ The Trials of 
Mercy’s Husband,” for Mercy is a cynic and a firebrand. The 
action moves to a Mediterranean island. If it be true that 
a fool is bent upon a twig, but a wise man dreads a bandit, 
Mercy’s husband was doubly fatuous, for he is ruled by his wife 
and, when dying, selects a second husband for her in the person 
of an Italian brigand. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


By 8. Squrre SPRIGGE. 


By 8S. DARLING-BARKER. 


Opp IssvEs. 


Thirteen short stories, of which the last tells how a 
woman, being suspected of theft, convicted the real thief 
and married him—a sufficiently odd issue. The cover of this 
book is designed as part of a chess-board, with a king in the 
throes of check-mate. (Smithers. 4s. net.) 


WARP AND Woor. By VIOLET HoBHOUSE. 


A fresh and charming story of Irish village life. Says an 
old crone to the heroine: ‘‘The men’s no worth it. There is 
na one that’s worth the frettin’ o’ a day, an’ I’ve see mony 
o’ them and ken them weel, . . . Let them be, let them be. 
They’re all of a piece, ay lookin’ for a bonny woman to walk 
ahint them an’ grease the wheels o’ the cairt to them, till the 
Almighty stops it at the church door for their buryin’.” 
(Skeffington. 3s. 6d.) 


SELAM. By MILENA MRAZOVIC. 


Mrs. Waugh, the translator of these tales, points out that 
‘the noble and sensitive sons of golden Bosnia and of brave 
Herzegovina are still classed, together with the negroes of the 
Congo, simply as ‘ barbarians.’” It is in protest against this 
ignorant contempt, and to afford ‘‘ an insight into the soul of 
an unknown and, therefore, despised race,” that Mrs. Waugh— 
whose translation of Jokai’s Green Book will be remembered— 
has rendered these eight short tales into English. (Jarrold. 6s.) 


GwEN PENRI. By Joun Burron. 


‘*A Welsh Idyll” the author calls this tale of the wooing 
of Gwen Penri by Rowland Cadwallader. The story is laid at 
Mold, a small town on the Great Western Railway between 
Chester and Rhyl. The young hero is full of dreams and 
memories of Welsh and Scottish history, and “in the company 
of such thoughts he grew strong with the strength which is 
‘as the strength of ten, because his heart was pure.’”” Gwen, 
on her part, ‘‘ was born in a home of affluence and piety.” In 
the course of the story she writes a ‘‘ critical estimate” of Sir 
Lewis Morris, which the author gives in extenso. (Stock. 5s.) 


THE RAPIN. By Henry DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


This novel is best described by its ‘‘ Foreword.” ‘In the 
rooms of my friend Otto Struve there hangs a parrot-cage, 
containing a somewhat dejected-looking lark. It was given 
to him by Gustave Garnier, the man who took the Prix de 
Rome last year—or was it the year before?— and whose 
picture of a girl was bought by the State for I do not know 
how many thousand francs before it had hung a fortnight in 
the Salon. A story connects the painter and the picture and 
the bird... .” Thisis the story. (Heinemann. 6s:) 
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Bjornstjerne Byjornson. 


Tue early stories—Synnive Solbakken, Arne—begun when 
Bjérnson was about twenty-five (he was born in 1832), 
have been judged severely by the younger generation in 
Norway. It is said that they are not harsh enough for 
modern enlightenment, too idyllic and romantic. The 
author himself has left them far behind, along with his 
variations on the old themes of the heroic age and the 
early history of Norway : 


The colours were all grown faint, 
And faint upon their banners was Olaf, king and saint. 


There are other songs, or rather other proses. The 
historian finds in the more recent works of Bjérnson the 
influence of popular philosophers, and the effect of an 
acquaintance with the politics and oratory of the United 
States. He is one of the old company of the Romantic 
School; but he has thrown himself without reluctance 
into the thick of modern fashionable problems. He deals 
with ‘‘ questions”: his later works may be ticketed as 
discussions of subjects for a school of social science: many 
of them, indeed, confess their purpose pretty clearly ; for 
if mischief is hidden in the titles Geography and Love or 
Flags in Town and Harbour (sold in England as The 
Heritage of the Kurts), there can be no mistake about such 
titles as En Fallit, Redaktiren, Kongen. ‘ Bankruptcy,” 
*“‘The Press,” “The King,” are the texts given out by the 
preacher for whom the Sunday steamers are crowded when 
he is advertised to speak in any Westland village by the 
shores of a fjord. 

It cannot be said to be easy for foreigners to keep 
up with his demonstrations; for, on the one hand, 
they require an intimate knowledge of the temper 
of various layers of Norwegian society, and, on the 
other, the complications and solutions of his problems 
are apt to look amazingly trivial, simply because it 
is impossible to represent such enormous creatures as 
“The Press” or ‘“‘Labour” on so small a _ stage 
and with so few persons involved as in the plays of 
Bjérnson, or of Ibsen. What would become of Rastignac 
and Baron Nucingen if their politics and finance were 
transported, say, to Wales, and prevented from going 
beyond the limits of that country? The game of the human 
comedy may be played anywhere, but not all varieties of 
the game; and part of the ill-success of some Norwegian 
authors is that they want to play Balzac with the con- 
ditions simplified out of all meaning—like trying to play 
piquet with a pack of twenty cards all under the seven. 

Arne Garborg, representing the younger generation, 
has challenged and encountered Bjérnson more than once 
in debate about the Norwegian language and nationality, 
and, with the language that he has made for himself and 
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an imagination more persevering than Bjérnson’s, has 
written stories— Bondestudentar, Mannfolk, Fred (“* Peace ”’) 
—which take hold on the mind with a stronger grip than 
those which gave Bjérnson his fame. Bondestudentar, the 
education of a bright country lad into hypocrisy and 
prosperity, is a sort of antithesis to Bjérnson’s Arne, where 
the boy grows into the poet of his own land, with the 
blessing of its kindly elements upon him, and all its 
rumours of old fables and ballads borne in memory in his 
poetry. Arne is romance of the purest order, absolute in its 
devotion to the Norway of the first period after.the separa- 
tion from Denmark, when the yeoman of Norway was a 
type of resolution and independence, like Wordsworth’s 
men, or like Dandie Dinmont, and the irony of Ibsen had 
not yet made out Peer Gynt. Luckily, however, Arne 
Garborg, a countryman’s son of Jederen, has done more 
than Bjérnson himself to explain his namesake, Bjérnson’s 
Arne: the poetry of Arne Garborg does not belie its 
origin in the same conditions, aerial and intellectual, 
as the rhymes of the boy in the story. Readers of 
Bjérnson will do well not to get rid, just yet, of the 
little books which came out in 1857 and 1858. The 
books were young then, and are still young. They 
do not need to rely on the old romantic conventions, 
of which there is.something, no doubt, in Synnéve and 
Arne. They rely on the spring of the language, the 
readiness of the words to put the scene before you, the 
quick dialogue, the undertone of sympathy as the life of 
the story weaves itself from one moment toanother. This 
is Bjérnson’s faculty, and even in the dolorous mansions 
of the Kurts it has not grown old. 





BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
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The drama of Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg, translated 
by H. L. Breekstad (Harper & Brothers), is another 
‘Lost Leader,” a subject of the same kind as Garborg’s 
Irreconcilables, which is a document of the history of 
Norway in 1888. Paul Lange is a “ minister of State” 
(not Prime Minister) ; he is much given to resigning, and 
is just going to resign for the third time when the play 


begins. He is wanted by the Court to do a stroke for the - 


Government by making a speech to bolster-up the Old 
Parliamentary Hand who is in office at the time, and for 
this service he is offered (by a wonderful quid-chewing 
Royal Chamberlain) the post of Ambassador in London. 
After promising his dearest political friend that he will have 
nothing to do with the Old One, he goes and makes the 
speech required by the Court and the Government; the 
excitement of the patriots at the contradictions in Lange’s 
views is the liveliest part of the play ; they—members of 
the Storthing, by name Ramm, Saume, Piene, Balke, with 
others—refuse patriotically to shake hands with Paul 
Lange at a party at Tora Parsberg’s. Their very natural, 
if ungenerous, manners appear to shock Paul Lange, and 
in the last act, being compelled to realise for himself that 
he is not a success, he goes off the stage with a pistol. 
The part played by Tora Parsberg in all this would be 
interesting if it were possible to believe in Lange; but 
while the political situation has everything in it required 
for the plot of a classical tragedy, the development of it 
is too trivial; there is no real force, or anything but the 
most general and abstract impression of political appetites 
and envies, in all the splutter of Ramm, Bang, Storm, 
and the other grisly guests at Tora’s party. It is the 
politics of a boys’ school; the dramatic problem will do 
equally well for a school or a parliament; but if parlia- 
ment is chosen as the scene, one looks naturally for 
something rather less callow and crude than the ideas and 
demeanour of these politicians. 

In Jonas Lie’s Niobe it is told how a Norwegian 
matron, finding her sons and daughters growing intoler- 
able through their modern education, exploded them, in 
the last chapter, with a cellarful of dynamite. Has 
Bjérnson tried to imitate that heroic lady? One can 
scarcely help thinking so, in the relief that comes with 
the removal of his sheep-like politician. It is a play by 
a man of genius, and it has realities behind it; why is 
there not more substance in the hero ? 





November in Hyde Park. 


Loox! as the leaves fall fast, and let the tree 
Show his soft secret of a close-wove nest, 
How it was builded, still and secretly, 
And what light love took there its happy rest ; 
And, presently, those speckled gems which lay 
Warmed into light from darkness, day by day : 


So, in this autumn of my waning strength, 
Drops the concealing curtain of the past ; 
Soul of my soul! I let you know, at length, 
What faithful love I kept, from first to last ; 
The nest is empty, and the tree is bare, 
But we shall heavenly springs and summers share! 


Epwiyn ARNOLD. 
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Things Seen. 


Exit. 


Near the Hotel Cecil, men with picks and crowbars are 
seen against the golden sky. They are wrecking three 
houses, and the chance of seeing a wall rock, or a man 
killed, allures a placid crowd. It is the departure of an 
old street from the Strand. OCecil-street, which begins 
between Nos. 84 and 85, once ran down to Salisbury 
Stairs, where the boats bumped and tinkled, and water- 
men slept in the sun. But now Cecil-street is these two 
houses, and they are Cecil-street. The old name can still 
be read. 

In Cecil-street men have worked and died these two 
hundred years. The street was built in 1696 on the 
grounds of Salisbury House. An archbishop lent it 
sanctity, and an actor lent it fame. For when Edmund 
Kean shook the town with his ‘‘ Shylock” it was to Cecil- 
street that he hurried to his wife: ‘‘ Mary, you shall ride 
in your carriage, and you, Charley, shall be an Eton boy.” 
In Cecil-street Henry F. Oary lived with the shade of 
Dante in 1816; and here Wollaston, the chemist, kept 
the vow he had made when “ploughed” in medicine: 
“never more to write a prescription, were it for his own 
father.” But he earned £30,000 by making platinum 
malleable. 

Merrily the picks are clicking and dinting, and soon of 
Cecil-street-—home of how many tears and triumphs—not 
one brick will rest on another. 


Music. 


He was a very old man, in a hat without a “brim, and 
a pair of horn spectacles; his shoulders were bent, and 
his boots enormous and broken ; yet his voice was cheerful, 
and he laughed easily as he handed me my hat which 
a boisterous gust of wind had blown to his feet. Then 
I saw that he had a violin, which he kept carefully guarded 
from the weather beneath the lap of his tattered coat. 

‘* Would you like a toon?” he asked. 

I would not; but, as he had done me a service, I felt it 
would be ungracious to refuse. Out came his instrument, 
and one or two people who had nothing better to do 
stopped to listen. The first notes were rather doubtful 
and watery, but after a time I began to recognise a 
favourite Nocturne of Chopin. As the old man warmed 
to his work his eyes lighted up, and his back straightened 
a little: he was evidently enjoying the music if nobody 
else was. 

He had not got much more than half way through the 
Nocturne when a barrel organ swung round the corner, 
scarcely thirty yards away, and struck up ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The little crowd that had gathered round 
my old man gradually dwindled away, and when he had 
finished I was the only one left with him. He sighed, 
and wrapped up his fiddle again; then he pointed over 
his shoulder towards the rival performers, and with a sad 
smile, indicative of boundless pity for his fellow creatures, 
“ Music !” he said scornfully, shrugged his shoulders, and 
walked away. I think we understood one another, 
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The Novel. 


Talks with Publishers. 


Wuew a daily paper gravely publishes an article on 
“The Fate of the Novel” it looks as if a literary débacle 
were in the air. We know that this is not so, but it is 
true that the novel industry is in a somewhat disturbed 
state. 


Publishers and public were alike surprised to learn that 
the production of novels in 1898 showed a falling off of 
two hundred volumes, which is at the rate of four a week 
and represents a decline of 10 percent. Then came the 
announcement that we are to have new novels of six- 
shilling length at the amazingly low price of sixpence. 
Within a few years, therefore, the publishing rrices of 
new novels have been three —viz., thirty-onc-and-six- 
pence, six shillings, and sixpence. 

It reads like the fall of Humpty-Dumpty. ‘Will the last 
reduction succeed and become general? It is hoped that 
the effect of publishing a novel at sixpence will be to 
secure a huge sale. Is this hope justified? And what 
connexion, if any, has this scheme with the diminished 
production of novels at six shillings ? 


To obtain light on these matters, a representative of the 
Acapemy has sought interviews with four leading pub- 
lishers, and he writes as follows : 


My first call was on a publisher who is noted for issuing 
good novels. He said, rather weariedly : 


‘* These questions of price are ever recurrent, and they do 
not interest me. People are always forgetting that there 
are two publics—those who buy books as literary posses- 
sions, and those who buy books as trinkets or fal-lals to 
amuse them for an hour and to be thrown aside. Experi- 
ments in cheapness will always be tried on this second 
public. They do not interest me. Six shillings is a fair 
price for a good novel—think what a good novel represents 
in labour and thought and emotion—and a large and 
growing class of book-buyers are quite willing to pay that 
sum. Yes, I can conceive that it may pay to issue new 
novels at sixpence, provided they are very good, and the 
edition is limited to such a quantity as will just cover the 
cost and secure a good advertisement. Then these novels 
could be issued in six-shilling form with profit. But I do 
not think that second-rate novels can be treated in this 
way with advantage.” 

** And what of the falling off in the number of six-shil- 
ling novels last year? ”’ 

‘‘A matter of chance, I should say—chance. 
does not interest me.” 


But it 


A publisher whose output is mainly fiction said : 


“I think the six-shilling novel is in no way threatened. 
Still, I am now principally engaged in issuing cheaper 
forms of fiction. I do not think that new novels can be 
issued at sixpence. The libraries will make havoc of the 
scheme, for they will put the sixpenny editions into their 
own bindings, and thus there will be a loss of usual profits 
to publishers of sixpenny new novels.” 


My next call was at a West-End house which has issued 
thousands of novels. A member of this firm said: 


‘‘The six-shilling novel stands where it did. But I 
think the rate of production will go on diminishing for 
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some time. Authors have forced up prices to such a point 
that we are compelled to reject a great deal of good work. 
I constantly return novels by writers to whom, under the 
old thirty-one-and-sixpenny régime, I could afford to pay 
large sums. Indeed, I have paid £100 or £150 to authors 
whose books I dare no longer take at any price. Their 
work is as good as ever, but it cannot contend against 
the present rush of new work. A sale of six or seven 
hundred copies was once enough to ensure a profit 
to the publisher and a handsome cheque to the author; 
but now the publisher’s profits do not begin till he has 
sold a thousand copies—and that, mind you, against 
innumerable rival novels.’’ 

“‘Then would you describe novel-publishing as a de- 
pressed industry ? ” 

‘Well, it has taken an utterly new complexion. The 
old friendship between publisher and author has gone. 
Manuscripts are sold practically by auction. An agent 
will walk in here and say: ‘I have been offered £150 for 
this novel of ——’s; will yougive me £200?’ One thing 
has not changed—the willingness of the public to pay a 
fair price for a good article. Itis a delusion to suppose that 
because you publish a book at three-and-sixpence instead 
of six shillings you will thereby increase its sale. There 
is no such ratio between price and circulation.” 

“To sum up?” 

“To sum up, six-shilling novels will be fewer and better. 
As for cheap new novels, I do not see how they can make 
their way. Inthe old days cheap novels had a chance, 
because they were filled with advertisements. But books 
are dead as an advertising medium, and authors’ claims are 
much higher.” 


My last call was in Paternoster-row, where one publisher 
had no fewer than twenty-four six-shilling novels on the 
eve of publication. He said: 


‘* May I ask whether these are all being published at 
your own risk and enterprise ?”’ 

**OL, yes. We publish on no other system. No, I do 
not regard the present state of the novel market as 
satisfactory. I regret the old thirty-one-and-sixpenny 
days, and many a good author has reason to regret them. 
It was a bad day for novelists when the Authors’ Society— 
the boasted friend of writers—threw in its lot with the 
libraries against the publishers when the question of the 
continuance of the three-volume novel was being fought 
out. Their action in this matter is forgotten by many ; 
but there it was. Under the present system only the 
best writers can make money. No, I do not think that 
the further cheapening of novels is possible. The public 
do not want cheaper novels; but they would like better 
novels. The staudard of quality in demand tends to rise, 
and the task of selecting marketable stuff from the 


enormous number of MSS. -—— ” 

** Eaormous, is it ?” 

** Enormous! ” 

‘* How long does it take to decide the fate of an ordinary 
novel ?” 


“The time varies, but I should say two months. If a 
novel does not ‘ go’ in its first two months it means to stay 
on our shelves.” 


It is hardly necessary to sum up the evidence. It is 
clear that six-shilling novels will be produced “until 
further notice” ; that sixpenny novels—like all new and 
daring innovations—are regarded with scepticism; and 
that, in any case, the good old times are gone. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Waar is the best time for writing? The question is a 
stock one put to authors by the amateur who believes that 
he could do just as well as they, perhaps better, if he only 
knew the trick. Mr. Henry James must tremble; his 
monopoly is gone, because his secret is out. He is a 
worker by night, and three in the morning finds him still 
occupied with the creations that were hitherto his, but are 
now everybody’s. Well, he has his compensations, for 
had he been asleep in his bed the other morning at that 
hour there would probably have been an end of all things 
for him. Lamb House, at Rye, in which George III. 
stayed, and which has been made still more historic by 
Mr. James’s own residence in it, has the faults of its quali- 
ties—fiues that date back for two hundred years, and are 
not used, perhaps, to the late hours of an author. The 
fire which broke out in one of them the other morning 
quickly brought the householder from his writing-table, 
the local fire-brigade was summoned, and the flames were 
got under before any great damage had been done. 


Anorser American writer, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, once 
had a rather curious experience with fire. He was seated 
in an armchair, rather lethargic in body, but with an 
imagination all alert. He was planning a chapter of a 
novel in which his hero was to be burnt. He imagined to 
himself the scene: he seemed to hear the crackling, and to 
be dazzled by the shooting lights; the smoke seemed to 
daze him, and he wondered at the bravery of his hero who 
should bear all this and yet, impelled by some scruple 
or in obedience to some fantastic sacrifice in the story, 
should refuse to fly. And the stifling heat—this was really 
insufferable. The author had imagined it all so well, he 
was really feeling himself to be singed. Springing up, he 
rushed from the room—and only in the nick of time. The 
room was indeed on fire, and the imaginative author had 
been unaware of the boundaries between fact and fancy 


Lorp Rosrsery has gone abroad, and Sir William 
Harcourt is in Rome, whither, as they perhaps remember 
in their dreams, Sir Robert Peel was himself once recalled 
to take up most unexpectedly the government of England. 
Lord Rosebery’s fate seems to follow him in his retirement. 
He seeks for peace, and, indeed, pursues it ; but just on his 
heels he can hear the clamour. The Eighty Club will 
have him, and no other, for its leader; and the resulting 
discussion and division and correspondence accentuate the 
differences existing in the Liberal ranks. As with the 
followers, so with the leaders themselves. Mr. Morley and 
Sir William Harcourt, far apart from Sir Henry Fowler 
on Home Rule, and from Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith 
on Imperialism, are not even themselves united on the 
Church question, in which Mr. Morley largely accepts the 
historical view of the Ritualists—a view that is, in Sir 
William’s view, defiant of common-sense. Perhaps all 
these divergences are more formidable on the surface than 
deeper down, and many readers of the Peel Papers have 
been able to appreciate for the first time how utterly out 
of love with each other were certain members of his 
Governments in the forties. The difference is that they 
did not divulge their family quarrels as nowadays. 
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In these same Peel Papers the political plums have been 
so many that the newspapers have hardly had space to 
serve a tithe of them up. This pressure accounts for the 
crowding out of one or two allusions to literature that 
have their own importance. In the Tennyson biography 
it is stated that “the question arose whether Sheridan 
Knowles or my father should be placed on the pension 
Then 
Houghton made Peel read ‘‘ Ulysses,” and Tennyson won 
the pension. That narrative may be amusing, but it is 
not history, The application of a pension for Tennyson 
was made to Peel, at the beginning of 1845, by Hallam, 
in a letter sufficiently modest in its terms : 

The person to whose merits I would solicit your atten- 
tion is Mr. Alfred Tennyson, whose name must be familiar 
to you, even if you have never looked at his writings. 
Perhaps I do not overstate the fact when I say that he is 
considered by many as the very first among the younger 
class of living poets. He is at least » man of a fertile and 
thoughtful mind, and few would hesitate t» ascribe to him 
the high praise of genius. He was the most intimate 
friend of a son of mine, untimely snatched away. 

In confirmation of which testimony he refers the Minister 
to Mr. Henry Taylor, to Mr. Milnes, and—to Mr. Rogers ! 


Four deys later, Peel wrote in reply that he had read 
‘some of Mr. Tennyson’s works and had formed a very 
high estimate of his powers.”” Thereupon he offered a 
gift of £200 to the ‘ man of a fertile and thoughtful mind,” 
not a pension, and meanwhile wrote to Mr. Gladstone for 
a “character,” which came as follows, and which, one 
must remember, was penned after Tennyson had written 
what is now generally admitted to be his finest poetry : 

Mr. Teanyson is but a young man for a pensioner, I 
should think under thirty-five. As to his genius, I will 
not trouble you with any eulogy of mine, but will observe © 
that Mr. Rogers (!) told me he considered him by much the 
first among all the younger poets of this generation. 
Secondary and external faults, conspicuous enough, drew 
upon him some years ago an unfavourable article in the 
Quarterly. Since that time he has republished, and the 
general opinion seems to be that he has done much in 
getting rid of those defects, and that his genius has 
greatly ripened. Still, it appears established that, though 
a true and even a great poet, he can hardly become a 
popular, and is much more likely to be a starving one. 


Tue fatuity of prophecy is not the point—no one was 
more sensible than Gladstone in later life to the popular 
hold of Tennyson on English readers. Seven months 
later Peel wrote to Hallam, giving a pension to Tennyson 
of £200 in consequence of the favourable impressions left 
on his mind by the poems, ‘‘ confirmed as they are by the 
highest testimonies I could receive—your own and that 
of Mr. Rogers!” Acknowledging the poems, Hallam 
assures the Minister that his “‘ generous consideration ” 
will have ‘‘the response of applause from the lovers of 
poetry, especially the younger of both sexes, who regard 
Tennyson as the first name among the later cultivators 
of that sacred field.” 


O to be in Athens when April is there! For Eleonora 


Duse will go thither to give D’Annunzio’s ‘“‘ Gioconda ”’; 
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and M. Mounet-Sully, of the Comédie Francaise, will be 
there, too, to recite “‘ Antigone.” It is not yet quite certain, 
but there is every chance that, towards the end of the 
year, Mme. Duse will again visit London, where, however, 
her two last ‘‘seasons”” brought her no profit, but, on the 
contrary, involved her in some slight loss. 


Mr. 8. B. Boutron, of Copped Hall, Totteridge, Herts., 
has written to the Zimes this week to claim for his house a 
previous tenant or owner in the person of Bulwer Lytton. 
That is quite true; but there is another historic association 
with Copped Hall of which its present owner does not 
make mention. It was in that house that Cardinal 
Manning was born, and there that he spent the first eight 
years of his life. Three-quarters of a century later he 
remembered every inch of the ground when he revisited it 
—saw where a fence had been moved, an old doorway 
abolished ; pointed out the oak tree which had an owl’s 
nest in it; recalled how a servant who climbed the 
tree to fetch him an owlet fell and broke his leg; 
and, finding the owls still in possession of the old 
tree, moralised: ‘“‘So we go and the owls remain.” 
He saw the lake his mother had made, the tree his 
father had planted in honour of the jubilee of King 
George III., and the summer-house which, truth to say, 
did not gain much glory in his eyes from the fact that 
Bulwer Lytton, who afterwards rented the place, had 
written some of his novels in it. It was to a son of the 
occupant of the house, thus revisited by the Cardinal at 
the close of his long life, that he gave a piece of advice— 
an old Balliol man’s advice to a very young one: “ Read 
the classics and ride straight to hounds.” That was as 
full a programme as the Cardinal felt free to formulate ; 
but the years have passed and the young man, with a 
name not unknown, has filled it out for himself. 








The ‘“ Academy” Bureau. 


THE FALLACIES OF UTILITARIANISM 
AND HEDONISM. 


This is a praiseworthy essay on which White’s, or the Wayn- 
flete, Professor would find many encouraging things to say. 
It is orderly, lucid, and well-mannered. We wish, however, 
that the author had thought himself into greater perspicacity 
as to the implicates of his main contention. ‘‘ Does not,’’ he 
asks, ‘the hedonistic doctrine of pleasure lead to a paradox ? 
To do an action because of the pleasure it brings is the surest 
way to lose the pleasure. If a man follows virtue because he 
seeks the pleasure that comes from it, he will never get it, for 
the plain reason that he will never have the virtue.”” Now, 
‘St. Oswin,” of course, professes and calls himself a Christian. 
Does he make nothing of Heaven and the Beatific Vision and 
Eternal Life? We are aware that certain Christian philo- 
sophers have gone so far as to say that ‘‘if a man follows 
virtue because he seeks the pleasure that comes from it, he will 
never get it”; but they were heretics. Is ‘“‘ St. Oswin” one of 
those “‘ ungracious pastors” who show the steep and thorny 
way to virtue? We still consider ‘“‘ pushpin” inferior to 
poetry. We think we could prove it so to any reasonable being ; 
and reasonable beings alone count when we are exposing 
‘* fallacies.” We ask “St. Oswin” to consider the lines in 


By ‘Sr. Oswin.” 


which Dante describes the supreme ideal for man. They are 
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loveliest, perhaps, and certainly the most hedonistic, in all 


literature. 
Luce intellettual, piena d’amore 


Amor del vero ben, pien di letizia, 
Letizia che trascende ogni dolzore. 
We find ‘‘ St. Oswin’s ” philosophical position quite untenable. 
It is between the horns of a dilemma. Christianity being 
saturate with hedonism, we cannot discard Epicurus without 
discarding Revelation also, and Revelation is the very theorem 
which ‘‘ St. Oswin ” seeks to vindicate. Nevertheless, although 
our opinion of his philosophy is no higher than his of the 
philosophies of Mill and Hume, and other Scots thinkers for 
whom we ourselves have a high respect, we are not sure that 
‘* St. Oswin’s”’ monograph should not be published. We are 
considering the matter. Our doubts are less ethical than 
commercial. 
A VoLUME oF VERSE. By ELrTisé&. 
Last week we had the pleasure of welcoming a volume of 
verse from South Africa. Now we have one from Gampola, 
Ceylon. It is pretty verse; but that is the most we can say. 
The quality of it will be best realised through a quotation. 
Nature, seventeen years ago, 
Took a rose that it might blow, 
Took a lily, white as snow, 
Took some violets, so blue, 
And a modicum of dew, 
Took a little mignonette, 
A forget-me-not or two, 
Took a bunch of green stuff wet 
And a sprig of rue. 
And she smiled with approbation 
When she named t/iee—Her Creation ! 
Now, mark how “ Eltijé,” instead of mastering his materials, 
mastered by them. ‘‘ That it might blow,” in the second line, 
is not the expression of any thought which was in the author’s 
mind; nor is the ‘‘ bunch of green stuff wet.” These phrases 
are merely put in to fit the rhythm and the metre. The closing 
couplet is equally bad. Consequently the verse is lifeless. Scme 
of ‘ Eltijé’s” other pieces are more natural; but there is too 
much artificiality in the work to justify our desire to have it 
published. With every good wish, we suggest to our corre- 
spondent that he should pick out what he feels to be the best 
of his pieces, and offer them, separately, to magazines of belles 
lettres. 
MINUTAL. By M. JourDAIN. 


We find wit and scholarship in M. Jourdain’s work, much 
of which is translated from Greek and other classical writers. 
Of his quite original pieces this pleases us most. 

Sun AnD SANITY. 
The deep field, in the harvest-heat, 
Is flecked with traversing sun-bursts, like the hide 
Of fallow deer. You hardly hear the whirring 
Of corncrakes stirring in the haulms of corn 
Blown white against the purple folds of clouds, 
The thunder-clouds that cloak the Cumnor hills. 
Thin crimson poppies ride cn the flickering wheat, 
Blown by a wind warm as a nest of birds 
(Oxford no bigger than an opal ring, 
A cup of mist beneath us). And you gain 
An infinite satiety of sun 
And sleep, and sun-warmed sanity— 

And you forget 

To read your Paul Verlaine ! 


That is excellent; but why is it put into a volume of verse? 
It is writing of a high order; but it is prose. M. Jourdain, 
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we think, was born to be an essayist, or a novel-writer, rather 
than a poet. Clean-cut thought alone cannot make a poet; 
but a man who has the gift of it, and an ear for music, should 
easily make his mark in the less exalted domain of letters. 


“No Bigger than a Man’s Hand,” by “Ferreira”; ‘‘ Stra- 
della,” by E. G.; ‘“‘As We Pass Along,” by ‘ Vida.”—Each 
of these MSS. is too slender to make a volume. 








Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of No. 21. 


THERE has been some difficulty in awarding the prize this week, 
We offered it for the best set of three mottoes for well-known 
papers, but in no instance has a competitor produced more than one 
motto of special merit. We have, therefore, decided to divide the 
guinea into three portions, one of which has been sent to Mary D. 
Teale, 2, Belvoir-terrace, Scarborough, for this motto for the 
ACADEMY : 
There is nothing of which we are so liberal as of advice. 
(La Rochefoucauld.) 
One to Mr. Alexander H. Cazerne, 50, Handen-road, Lee, S.E., for 
this motto for the Sporting Life : 
A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse. 
(“ Richard ITTI.”) 
And one to Me, F. Schlesser, 37, Gillingham-street, S.W., for this 
motto for Truth : 
The truth [we] you speak doth lack some gentleness. 
(‘* Zempest.”) 
A selection from the remaining answers is given : 


ACADEMY. 


Wearing all that weight of learning lightly like a flower. 
(Tennyson.) [W.H. D., Norwich. ] 


Some bookes also may be read by deputy and extracts 
Made of them by others, 
(Bacon.) 
Times. 
I am monarch of all I sarvey, 
My right there is none to dispute. 
(Cowper.) [W. P., Oxford ] 


Be just and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country’s, 
(‘ King Henry VIII.”) [R.H., Birmingham. | 
A voice of thundering loudness —crying forth 
The “ News” from West, from South, and East and North, 
Like miser counting forth his precious dimes, 
Sits in his den, an Autocrat—* The Times.” 
(Original.) [H. P. B., Glasgow. ] 
Truth. 


For truth is truth, to the end of the reckoning. 
(“ Measure for Measure.”) [M.H. L, Sheffield. ] 


World, 
Fashionable topics — pictures, tastes, 
musical glasses. 


Shakespeare, and the 


(“ Viear of Wakefield,”) 
Daily Telegraph. 
Oft on the dappled turf at ease, 
I sit and play with similes. 
( Wordsworth’s “ Celandine.”) [V., London. ] 


Spectator, 
There’s a great deal to be said on both sides. 
(Addisin.) [E, K., Ambleside. ] 


The Financial Times, 


Pat not your trast in money, but put your money in trust. 
(O. W. Holmes.) [A. G. Cheltenham. ] 
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Answers also received from E. M., Oxford; M. T. P., Chester; 
B. L., London; T. C., Buxted; E. W., Brighton ; L. W., Brighton ; 
J.G., Dablin; M. P., Wallingford; ©. A. W., Brighton; E. C, 
Brondesbury ; M. J., Cheltenham; J. B. N., York; L. E., Budleigh 
Salterton; G. E. M., London; G. R., Aberdeen ; C.S., Brighton ; 
A. B. Gartcosh; E, C. M, D., Crediton ; and S. C., Brighton. 


Competition No. 22. 


A MIDDLE-AGED, unmarried lady, who attends University Extension 


lectures, subscribes to Mudie’s, and lives in a London suburb with 
a parrot, a Pomeranian dog and two servants, keeps on a little shelf 
beside the fireplace her dozen permanent favourite books. What 
are they? A collation of all answers sent in will be made, and a 
prize of a guinea will be awarded to the competitor whose list 
agrees in largest proportion with the general sense. 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcapEMy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, March 7. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 254, or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given. We cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. 





Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, March 2. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Gore (Rev. C.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the ee Vol. I, .»- (Murray) 
Gibson (E. ©. 8.), The Buok Of JOD wscice cecce cseee snceeseeees ”; (idtaen) 6/0 
Selby (T. G.), The Unhooding God ... 2. cesses cecee sosseseeree coresceneee (Hodder) 6/0 
Wilson (Ven. J. M.), The Gospel of Atonement. .....0...........0«.(Macmiilan) 3/8 
Moulton (R. G.), Bible Stories (Old Tastament) ............ cece (Macmillan) 2/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Caird (L. H.), The History of Corsica ...... .. ..(Unwin) 5/0 


Macpherson (H. C.), Adam Smith ............ (Oliphant, ‘Anderson & Ferrier) 1/6 
Burleigh (B.), Khartoum Campaign 1998 ......... ...(Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Perrault (Ch.), Contes des Fées ......... sos sescossesee oe soseeces sorneseecseres (Relfe) 1/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spencer (E.), The Flowing Bow] ........sececcesesceeserene serene ren soeees (Richards) 6/0 
Clarke (A.), The Effects of the Factory System .....0 soe sednagane: std (Richards) 2/6 
Sheldon (C. M.), The Twentieth Door ...........0.00.+ (Sanday Schrcl Union) 1/0 

In Danger's Honr ........ secineandibrimnebttihe tnadiatcts dblagrhinstibcoaeenenetned ‘Cassell) 


Powell (J. W.', Truth and Error ; or, the Science of Intellection 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) 
Loria (A.), The Economic Foundations of Society ...(Swan Sonnenschein) 3/6 


Sargent (A. J.), The Economic Policy of Colbert ........... eesccvece (Longmans) 
Mr. Dooley: in War and tm Peace .0..00.00.00cesee00e8 sgurvenepeonceeisaliGiid (Richards) 2/0 
Townsend (C, F.), Chemistry for Photographers .........(Dawbarn & Ward) 1/0 
Specification. Feb. —May, 1890. ......sc0cecee sores « sescenees (Effingham House) 5/0 
Hiern (W. P.), Oatalogue of the African Plants Collected by Dr. F. 
WIE si tndatidevestainiene, Senciisdineveslan tdeemmentitiee' ethan (British Museum) 6/0 
Bailey (L. H.), The Principles of Agriculture ...... (The Macmillan Co.) net 4/6 
Shadwell (A.), The London Water Supply ............+ ecnceseccecee od (Longmans) 5/0 


Menger (Dr, A.), The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour (Macmillan) 6/0 












Announcements. 


Earty this month the following will be published by J. W. 
Arrowsmith: Richard Le Gallienne’s Young Lives, being an 
idealistic story of a group of young people in the provinces; 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere, by Albert Kinross; The Marble 
King, by Lilian Quiller Couch. 

Mezssrs. HutcHinson & Co. have ready for immediate 
publication an impor ant book by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, to be 
called A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan. It will deal with the 
life, manners, and cu,toms in the cities and in the country 
among rich and poor, with descriptions of scenery, the arts 
and industries, the legends and early history, and some of the 
hopes and aspirations of the Japanese. 
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CATALOGUES. 





i BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
REE LIBRARIES. —The MARCH cCATaAlooras 
ND-HAND W'KKS and NEW RE- 
MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 
Ready, and will be sent post free uron application to y H. 
Swura & Son. Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 
rosutes BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 





DULAU & 00., 87, 8OHO SQUARE. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIVDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


BWEPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, he. 
—KIN SELL & RAILTON, Limited mrt, Fleet 
Printers and Publishers, 1% t. Gough Sq 4, Bolt bo tou Fleet 
Street, E.C., hevecpoctalyS ry and other 
lor prin illustrated or other Publications and dapesially- built | 4 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 
Jou at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
w Journals, 


‘Facilities u the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Pu lishing] Departments conducted. 


___ Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


Asc. AGENT. —Mr. J. EVELEIGH 
NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate experience of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C 








S* PAUL’S PREPARATORY r BOROOL, 
COLET 


a for 
, Mr. J. Bewsuenr, 


lege, ¢ 
School Year #1 Paulines gained 
Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained 
ton inte Woolwich and Sandhurst. . (Duri the lagt thirteen 
ee have been 


ais Arete Se Des pes ll sore 
had gained an Oxford 30 who 
a at London U: , and 79 had 
yey 





these had 
About 70 por cont. of the Bove whe Siwart successes 
Re = IN gw ENGINEERING COL- 
E, Coopers Hill, Staines. 

COURS. 8TU to fit an Engineer for 
em) >= —a in yon Dy - the Colonies About 
40 ke peas admitted in ber, 190. y 
os Assistant iicceene, fa" the Ww and 


blic Works 
tments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
saree Appeasement” Ona tn the Agcvante Dranah P.W.D., and 
One in the Traffic Indian State Railway. 


or partioulars apvly to +s Ry, at 
U0". COLLEGE of SOUTH 


ALES and MONMUUTHSHIRE 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 














e Council invites AtEssOassOnS fone wet Riepee- 


ait 4 _—— LAN ATURE. 
and testimonials should be = , 2. or before 
25th, 1 to the undersigned, from whom 
facthees ebay. Api may be obtained. 


J. aver JENKINS, B.A. 
Secretary aud Registrar. 


. Cardiff, 
» 1899. 


University Coll 
_Bebraney 16 





> OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


REMBRANDT EXHIBITION. 
LAST WEEK. 
Will CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, Manca 1ith. 





LONDON. 


Council will short! roceed to a point a QUAIN 
srUDENT in ENGLISH TARGUAGH and LITERATURE 
(who must have atteuded for at leet 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 





ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
8U SOLER, no matter what the subject. ae, state 
ag —*Lyrical Bal 


* New 
* Memoirs, Richard Ti. "1868; 
“Plain Tales from the Hills” 1888 ; 
“ph tty 1886. Books Wanted List, 
with prices for each book, free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOO 
SHO » John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED. 

—Please state wants. Forster's Kipling Note-Book, 6d. 

free. 100 Books Wanted, many quite common. List One Penny. 
—Howasp Co., Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d per 1,000 words. angles ond velennces 
Multi- Copies.— Address, Miss B. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W 


YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS. or Cor- 
respondence, &c.. carefully “ hi Type-Written. 
Usual Terms.—Address if M. U. H., 24, Priory Place, Doncaster. 


7 tEe. -WRITING. — Literary and Technica] 

Work neatly executed. Correct punctuation. Transla- 
tion: French, German, Spanish. Terms moierate.—J. H 
Pui.ies, 5, Charlwood Street, Belgrave Road, 8.W, 


—A Gentleman, 








ITERARY RESEARCH. 


——+ in Li Work, aud wore or 
British m, is open to with 
Author or amp | person requiring assistance in in “Eateonsy a 


oon searoh, or in \ comtag We wom jhrengs ee ~% —— 2 
‘ndertaken fro Italian, or ‘ 
letter, to D. OC, Datras. . , al Btreet’ London. Rd. ’ 








4 
a or more esnes in English at the College) should forward 
their 2 so as to reach the a *y* not +} — 
the first post on Saturday, March 18th. ould 
particulars of their College Course, and (if any) distinct a4 
gained—at the Universitics or elsewhere. The value of the 
Studentship is £150 pK. AT is for 
three years, to whic’ ears m le. 
The Quain Student shall, under the guidance 
t sok fa the Bupti lish iment and h 
‘eaching of the Eo partmen ep- 
coumnged, and have facilities afforded him to canny on original 


T. GREGORY nine acteg Gumi. 


annum. The usual 
an extension of two 


work. 


XHIBITION of ETCHINGS by 
MR. GUTR- 
King Street, St. es’s, 8.W 


U Jam: ° 
Admission, ineludiog Gatalogus Due One Shilling. 10 to6 6 daily. 
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Er P Se 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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LONDON. 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 





Patron H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—- LESLIE STEPHEN, 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A.J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
the Right Hon. W.E 


HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. ; 


Esa. 


the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 
E. H. LEOKY, M.P., D.O.L. 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.B.S. ; grr EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. "GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.L 


Committee—Rev. ont Arrere; Dr. J. H. Brivpees; Sir F. W. io, Prof. Lewis CAMPBELL 


J. W. Courtnors, Esq. Eat or Crewe, K.P.; 
Sir R. Grrriy, K.C. 


Sir C. P. Iuperr, K.C. ~~ sir Cc. M. 


. F. RB. ; Epmunp Gossz, Esq. ; Mrs. J. R. GREEN ; FRreperic Harrison, 
KEennepy, O.B., K.C.M.G. ; 


M.P.; 


DB. 


Austin Dosson, Esq. ; Sypney Greve, Esq., 


Rev. Srantey Learugs, D. 


Srpyey Leg, wha’ p. Liter, Esq.; Stowey J. Low, Esq. ; Franx T, Marzrats, Esq.; Sr. GrorGE 
ir 


Mivart, Esq, F 


F, Pottock, Bart.; Rev. Dr. Rie ; 


H. R. Tsppsr, Esq. 


The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 

.. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 

to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten wo Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
reyal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols., 





PRUDENTIAL = 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, 
LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented 
at the Fiftieth Annual Meeting, 
held on 2nd March, 1899. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued " during the 
year was 64,708, assuring the sum of 
£6,420,580, and producing a New Annual 
Premium Jncome of £353,113. 

The Premiums received during the year 
were £2,967,501, being an increase of 
£193,237 over the year 1897. 

The number of Policies in force at the end 
of the year was —_— 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year 
were £4,960,756, being an increase of 
£167,165. 

The claims of the year amounted to 
£1,891,039. The number of deaths was 
198,308, and 2,181 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted dur- 
ing the year to those Policyholders of five 
years’ standing, who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 66,379, the number in 
force being 604,564. The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the year 
was 12,231. 

The total number of Policies in force at the 
end of the year was 12,949,679: their 
average duration exceeds eight and a half 
years, 

The Assets of the Company, in both 
branches. as shown in the Balance Sheet, 
are £33,599,708 being an increase of 
#£3,161,371 over those of 1897. 

Public attention having been for some 
time past directed to questions of thrift and 
provision for old age, the Directors have had 
under consideration how they can further 
assist those Policyholders who from age and 
diminished earnings find some difficulty in 
maintaining the payment of Premiums on 
their Policies,and they have therefore made 
provision for all Policyholders in the In- 
dustrial Branch who have been assured for 
twenty-five years to be free from the payment 
of further Premiums as they attain the age 
of 75. This alteration takes effect at once, 
and has of course necessitated a considerable 
addition to the Reserves. 

Messrs, Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, & Co. 
have examined the Securities, and their cer- 
tificate is appended to the Balance Sheets. 


THOS. 0. DEWEY, Joint 
WILLIAM HUGHES, General 
FREDERICK FISHER, ) Managers. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


The full Report ant Balance Sheet can be 
obtained upon application to the Secretary. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Thrilling Story of the Adventures of Lieut. Johansen, the sole orgie of Dr. Nansen after leaving the “ Fram.” 


350 pages, crown 8vo, cloth 6s, 
ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY 70 UTIFULLY P. ED PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. 


WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH. 


By Lieut. HJALMAR JOHANSEN. 


“There is not a dull page in the book, for nothing of interest escaped the attention of the brave and keen-witted adventurer, whilst his forceful and picturesque 
style is admirably conveyed by the translation.” — Manchester — : . e 
The book, with its great budget of thrilling stories, is as exciting to read as a romance of adventure, and that is a great thing to say of a volume that aims at 
being a record of practical experiences.”’— @ estminster Budget. 
Not a whit less interesting than the original story of the expedition narrated by its distinguished leader. He (Johansen) has a good deal more to say than 
mere “ditto to Dr. Nansen,” and everyone who is fumiliar with Nansen’s own account will assuredly hasten to make acquaintance with that of the brave and 
modest comrade who shared his privations and dangers.” —The World. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY, MARCH 13ru. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST WORK. 
“PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. With 12 Fall-Page Illustrations by Jonny H. Bacon. 


One of the most important novels that will be published this spring. ‘ Pharos” is a mystery story, somewhat in the vein of “* Dr. Nikola,” the style of stor 
ptm aga ae | always excels himself, and those few who have had the opportunity of reading the book before its publication pronounce it to be the best ite 
written. 


POPULAR NOVELS BY GUY BOOTHBY. 


Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. Profusely Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 


“Mr. Boothby has become one of the most popular of English story writers, He can crowd more adventure into a square foot of paper than any other novelist,” 
Mr. W. L. Aupgn, in the New York Times. 








LUST of HATE. FASCINATION of the KING. BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
BUSHIGRAMS. DR. NIKOLA. MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 
ACROSS the WORLD for a WIFE. A BID for FORTUNE. IN STRANGE COMPANY. 





READY MONDAY, MARO@ 13TH NEXT. 
THE FIFTH VOLUME IN THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION 


G. J. WHYTE.MELVILLE’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Jonn Cuartron, 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


— This volume is of special importance, for “‘ Market Harborough” has long been recognised as one of the finest sporting novels in the language. 
THE NEW HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION OF 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLES POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d, each Volume. With Illustrations by Jonw Cuartroy, G. P. Jacoms-Hoop, Lucy Kemp-Wetcn, 8. E. Water, and others, 
The Series is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson’ s best antique paper, and neatly and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with design by A. A. Turbayne. 

“This fine Library Edition......will, no doubt, secure fresh readers in abundance. No better set of these favourite novels could be desired, binding, type, 
paper, and pictures all being of the best.” —Nottingham Guardian. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.'s edition is a marvellous three-and-sixpence worth; well printed, well bound, and well illustrated.” 
Mr, Cuamznt K, Sxorrer in the Sketch, 





THE VOLUMES NOW READY ARE— 


KATERFELTO. | CERISE. | SARCHEDON. | SONGS and VERSES. 
O BE FOLLOWED AT INTERVALS BY 


(Ready March 13th). SISTER LOUISE. KATE COVENTRY. 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE [HE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 
WHICH ARE NOW READY FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


RS. L. T. MEADE’S SPRING NOVE 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEVEN KINGS. 


* Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Sipney Pageerr. 
This story re’ates the adventures of one Madame Koluchy, the leader of a Secret Society called The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings, Written in Mrs. L. T. 
Meade’s characteristic vein, it is full of exciting incidents and thrilling escapades, and of breathless interest from cover to cover. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. MCDONNELL BODKIN, Q.C., 
Author of “A Stolen Life,” “‘ Paul Beck,” “ White Magic,” &c. &c. 


THE REBEL S. 


: Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. Illustrated by J. Amprosz Watron. 
This isa on historical romance, based on the chief events of the great rebellion in Ireland in 1798. Mr, Bodkin shows a complete mastery cf the history 
of the eventful period with which he deals, and he presents its stirring incidents with dramatic power. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. PHILLIPS-OPPENHEIM, 


Author of “‘Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” “As a Man Lives,” “False Evidence,” 


A MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by J. Ampross Watron. 2 
This is a stirring romance of modern communism and political intrigue which between them shake to its very foundations the life of a certain remote and 
disaffected South American Republic. The story should add considerably to the already important reputation of its author. 


NEW BOOK BY J. S. FLETCHER, 
of “ Pasquinado,” “ The Master Builder 


THE DEATH THAT LURKS UNSEEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, Tlustrated by Hounsow Byruzs. 
This volume will be cordially by Aw thousands of readers who now look forward with the greatest interest for the announcemen‘ of any new work ly 
this talented writer. The volume is in Mr. cher’s best style, full of humour, patnos, and striking incidents. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Lumrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH j ROY’S WIFE. | BLACK BUT COMELY. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


An important Addition to the Study » the Study of Bird Bird Life by a well-known Writer. 
Tilustrated in the best style and printed on sap2: fine paper. 


WONDERS of the BIRD WORLD By Dr. BR. 
BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Rlwes 
Beautifully printed on superfine paper. Uniform with ‘ Sweetheart 
a “Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” &c. Large crown 8vo, c oth 
boards, 6s. 

“One of the most delightful and fascinating bouks that ever de'ighted a 
sird-loving reader.” —Datty News. 


“ Dr. Sharpe is as learned aa min need wish to be, and as ente taining us 
the most brilliant of convers stionalists.”’—Country Lirs, 

OVERLOOKED: a Tale of North Devon. By 
BESSY HAWKER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 6d. 

“* Everything in this tale is graceful, and the tone and influence of this 


story is far above the common,”’— Geanpeay. 
“ A very successful bit of work,’’--Booxman, 


MARY GIFFORD, MB. By L. T. Meade, Author 
of “ A Princess of the Gutter,” ‘‘ Under the Dragon Throne,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 

“‘ Mrs. Meade’s story shows us plainly what a know- 
ledge is in the case of a courageous woman who is not afraid to woke her life 
into Sie hands und to use it for the good of her fellows. It also shows in t 
person of Elsie Tomlinson 
fulness in the service of humanity. 

interest.”’-—YorxsHire HERALD, 


A New Novel by the Author of “‘ Three Girls in a Flat.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By Ethel F. Heddle. 
Illustrated »y Gordon Browne. Orown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s, 

“ The author of ‘ Three Girls in a Flat’ has given us the right t expect 
good work from her, and has justified expectation. The characters in the 
tale are all alive. each ts individual, none are overdrawn; one, Aunt Petro- 
nella, has come to stau with every reader, We do not remember any figure in 
tiction so touching since Mrs Cl ford’s Aunt Anne.”’—W ox.p. 

“* A simple story charmingly told.””—Punog. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 
MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings bv 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“* Without —~—— the most ye book of the kind which we have 

seen, The tales mselves from r’s inimitarle allegory are daintely 

and vividly told, and the glamour of theol old romance rests on each picturesque 


L Al 2, 





The story ts inspiring and full 


passing page ..... The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the 

most fastidious and exacting taste.’ "—LrEvs Meacury. 

WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3, Paternoster Buildioga, 
London. 


ow neurotic disease can be cured by self. Aa aa 





J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


DANTON: a Study. By Hilaire Belloc, BA, late 


Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, with Photogravare 





= Portrait, 16s. saan mae 
Valuable ..... ee ee depicted......full of pa ine. 
FRAGMENTS of an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By 


FELIX MOSCHELES, Author of “In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” &c. 
With s Photogravure Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Felix Moscheles’ reminiscences iaclade recollections of Mendelssohn, of 
Rossini, of Browning, of Mazzini, and of many other well-known figures in 
letters, ‘politics, and art, March 17. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: a Study in 
Elizabetnan Statecraft. By MARTIN A. 8. HUME, Author of “The 
Cuurtships of Queen Elizabeth,” &. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 128. 6a, 

“ Highly creditable to the author's judgment and skill.”’—Times. 
** Will take its place among the most notable and authoritative books about 
the Elizabethan age.”—G/ sgow Herald. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL REFORMER. By J. A. 


HOBSON, Author of “Problems of ae &c. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Second Edition in the press. 

‘A very thoughtful and interesting trea‘ iss. Ranlipeatiaien. 

“Mr. Hobson has in this beautiful and neart-searching analysis of Ruskin’s 
te-ching ma'e tye crooked paths straight ani the rough places plain ; he has, 
in fact, synthesised it, so that the man ia the street can understand it if he 
will. No living economist is more thoroughly equipped = the tesk.”” 

Bradford Observer. 











TWO GOOD NOVELS. 
THE CLEVEREST WOMAN in ENGLAND. By 


L. T. MEADE. 6s, 


“ Exceptionally interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“* Well written, and makes good reading.” —Standard. 


THE MEASURE of a MAN. By E. Livingston 
PRESCOTT, Author of “‘ Scarlet and Steel,” “‘The Rip’s Redemption,” 
&c. . Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘One of the best novels Mr. Livingston Prescott has turned out.” 
Saturday Review. 


** A good romance, full of illusion and with fine effects.” —Duily Uhronicle. 
JAMES NISBET & CO., LTD., 21, Berners Street, London, W. 




















F.V. WHITE & CO.’S| DIGBY, LONG & C0'S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





NEW BOR BY MRS. LEITH-ADAMS, 


Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Price 183, 








HUME NISBET’S NEW ROMANCE. 
In One Volume, Illustrated Cover, price 3s. 4d, 
COMRADES of the BLACK CROSS 


By the Author of “ A Sweet Sinner.” 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DAY OF TEMPTATION. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
snavied Glad to recommend, and strongly too, a book 
by Mr. W. Le Queux, entitled ‘The Day of Tempta- 
tion.’ "’"—Punch, 


A BRIDE OF GOD. 


By CONRAD H. CARRODER. 











THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LOVE STORY OF 
MARGARET WYNNE. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 


THE ATTACK ON THE FARM. 
By ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 
Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 
**Of conspicuous merit.” —Scotsman. 


“We have read Mr. Arnold’s book with pleasure.” 
Public Opinion. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 
In Paper Cover, price 1s, 


RAILWAY SKETCHES. 


By MARY F. CROSS. 


F. V. WHITE & ©CO., 


14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 


ACCESSORY AFTER the FACT. 
| By the Author of “ Geoffrey Stirling,” &c. es 6s. Bot 


A very amusing novel. "Daily 


-FETTERED by FATE. “By. G. W. 


MILLER. Cloth, és. 
“Those who like a aaeal which stirs within them p'easant 
reminiscences will like this book, for they will be reminded of 
plays and novels....notably the works of Mr. Charles Keade.” 


ori 








* Four straogely weird stories. "Pune 


‘SOME FANTASIES of FATE. By 
W. WELLBORE. Cloth. 
pe The stories will be cagerty vs read by those who are fond of the | 
mysterious.”— Aberdeen Jow 





NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS W. GREY. 


THE CURE of ST. PHILLIPE: a 


Story of French-Canadian Politics. Cloth. és. [Just out. 
“The story ix well written, interesting, artistic, aud instruc. 
tive. As a study of. character ‘The Curé of St. Phillipe’ is 
eminently fascinat. ug. "—Dui Courier. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERTRAM ‘TANQUERAY. 


HOYA CORNEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 


“A book of constentte» beaes The character of Hagar is 
drawn with exceptional skill it. — Beifast Northern Whig. 


“ There are one or two good scenes in the book. "Spectator. 


JOHN BEDE’S WIFE. By Cecil 
WENTWORTH. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“The Author has excellent qualities, and his story never 
flags, and is alwavs, like those of Mrs. Wood, on the side of good 
morals.” — Sheffield Telegra: ph. 








NEW NOVEL BY i. A. BRUCE. | 


FROM the RANKS to the PEER- 


__AGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. __ (Just out, — 


“ This is a cleverly iv 


HORATIO.” By isiay Botner. 


bs oo - ees t tain d maintai 
novel well pu: er, an tain: its i 
= beginning i pet teesthel. op Suse Letior, ee pret 
A brisk and entertaining story. om 7 Daily Mercury. 


EW BOOK BY ALAN ST. AUBYN 


UNDER the ROWAN TREE. By 


| the Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” &. Cloth, 3s. 

















Third Edition, 


Dresy, Lowe & Co., 18, Bouyetie | Street, London, E.C. 


| Authors may send in their MSS., suitable for volume publicatio , 
with a view to immediate consideration. 





PRINCIPLES OF SsIOLOGY. 
VOLUME I. 
Also lately Published. Price 4s. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES ......... 





PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY (Vol. IL caly) .. chcee = 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. ...... 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. ......... 21s. 
Ditto Vel, Th, .coccetes 18s. 

Ditto Wel, FEE. ccc.cccse 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. 1. ........ccce08 15s. 
Ditto VR. Ti ..00 cesccress 12s, 6d 

JUSTICE, (Separately) . ‘ cocsceccecsecce §©— GB 

OTHER WORKS. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLO YL..........ccseecceeee 10s, 6d. 
FN I er cnccccesstsinstcns-corascocncnseevsecasspocesies 6s. 
Ditto Cheap Edition ........ a en 2s, 6d. 
BSSAYS. 8 vols. ..........- oe 30s. (or each vol. 10s.) 
SOCIAL STATICS and MAN »v. STATE ...... .. 103. 

MAN vo. STATE. (Separately) .........---.cccccceeses 1s., 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 
CREATION MYTHS OF 
PRIMITIVE AMERICA 
in Relation to the Religious History and 
Mental ee of Mankiad. 
Uw EREMIAH CURTIN. 
Author of “ Myths and Folk-Tales of Ireland, ” &e. 

It contains Twenty Long Myths taken down word for word 
bv Mr. Curtin from —| who knew ne religion or languag: 
but their own, arid many of whom had not seen a white maa 
until they had attainéd years of matarity. 

With an elaborat duction and Notes. 
“ This is a specially valuable contribution to folk-lore. ‘ 
“ Deserves the attention of every student of folklore.” 
eyes Manchester Guardian. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London, Edinburgh, and 
xfor 
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PART I, NOW RHADY. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 


By GILBERT WHITE. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 


By GILBERT WHITE. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 
By GILBERT WHITE. 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Ilus- 
tration by EDMUND H. NEW. 

To be issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, uniform with 

“ Walton’s Compleat Angler.” Demy 4to, Is. 6d. net. 
Prospectus showing type, paper, and specimen illustrations, post free 
on application. wt: me 


THE EARLY WORK OF 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
THE EARLY WORK OF 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
THE EARLY WORK OF 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


Edited, with Introduction, by H. C. MARILLIER. With 
upwards of 180 Designs, many hitherto unpublished. 
640 pages, bound in white buckram, 31s. 6d. net, 
Also a Japanese Vellum Edition of 100 copies for England 
and America at 63s. net. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


THE SEQUEL TO “ THE GOLDEN AGE.” 
DREAM DAYS. tient new “aoiden age” Stories. 
ea a ee 
DREAM DAYS. oe On ane ae 


[ Second Edition. 
“In ‘ Dream Days’ we are conscious of the same magic touch 
which charmed us in ‘ The Golden Age.’ There is a magic in all 
the sketches, but it is perhaps in ‘ 1ts Walls were as of Jasper’— 
the beautiful title of a beautiful story—that Mr. Grahame stands 
confessed as a veritable wizard.’’—Literature. 
* Happy Mr. Grahame ! who can weave romances so well.” 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 














Third Edition, 6s. 
a THE CALIFORNIANS. 
Sean acc THE CALIFORNIANS. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. 


“Patience Sparhawk.” 

“ Her new venture fairly establishes her claim to be considered as one of 
the most vivid and entertains interpreters of the complex characteristics of 
American womanhood......I¢ would be idle to deny the brilliancy of its 
portraiture, or the humour and freshness of its dialogue...... This powerful 
and original novel.”’—Spectator. 


IDOLS. 
IDOLS. 
IDOLS. commer 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. By John 


DAVIDSON. Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


The COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WATSON. 
With Portrait by Edmund H, New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
, {Third Edition. 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 100 Copies for England and America. 


Revised, with a long Prefatory Note upon the character of SINFI LOVEL 
HE SEQUEL TO “ AYLWIN.” “ 


THE COMING of LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story, 
an Poems. By THEODORE W. - 
“Aylwin.” Crown avo. bs. net. —_— DON Thad Ratton. 


PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “‘The Forest Lovers.” Crown 
8vo, 3s, [ Edition. 


THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other Essays. By 


ALICE MEYNELL. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 6. 
By W. J. LOCKE, 
Author of “‘ Derelicts.”’ 
* A book to be read and to be remembered.” 


go : Truth, 
Se distinguished novels of the 
ail. 





Ready Immediately. 
PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS. A Novel. 


By 
AMALIE SKRAM. 6s. 


GREY WEATHER. By John Buchan, Author of 


“* John Burnet of Barns.” 6s 
JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo street, London, W 





| 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPINOZA’S LIFE and LETTERS. By Sir Frederick 


POLLOCK, Bart. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8v», 8s. net. 
(Lmmediately. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU and the ORIGINS of 
LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM: a Study of the Literary Relations 
between France and England in the Eighteenth Comme. By JOSEPH 
TEXTE. Translated into English by J. W. MATTHEWS. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 


JOUBERT : a Selection from his Thoughts. Trans- 





lated by KATHARINE LYTTELTON. With a Preface by Mrs. 
a WARD. Crown 8vo, pp. xli-224, with specially designed 
ver, 5s, net. 


Limited Edition of 75 copies, printed throughout on Japanese Vellum, and 
bound in parchment, £1 1s. net. 
Times.—“ Will welcome the book beca' f the delightful form in which it ap the 
skill of the translation, and hot least because of the essay which Mrs. Humphry Ward con- 
tributes by way of preface....Every page offers a feast of reason and insight. 


NEW LETTERS of WALTER | THE LIFE of CAPTAIN 
SAVAGE LANDOR: Private and SIR RICHARD F, BURTUN, 
Public. Edited by STEPHEN K.C.M.G., F.B8.G.8. By his Wife, 
WHEELER. With Photogravures, ISABEL, LADY BURTON. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Second Edition. Edited by W. H. 

Post.—‘ Exhibits Landor in the WILKINS. With numerous Por- 
traits and Ilustratious. Demy 
wherein so many haj lim of dor 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

and his many friends. 4 fngland, oo Literary World.—“ Of the life itself it 

France are afforded. A most attractive would be difficult to over-estimate its in- 

feature of the book is the frontispiece, a terest and importance to those who know or 

porate of ‘Miss Rose Paynter,’ after C. F. a | know something of Burton and hie 


THE HEATHER FIELD and MAEVE. Two Plays 
by EDWARD MARTYN. With an Tatroduction by GEORGE MOORE. 


Critic.—“ Has literary qualities of a high order, greatness and originality of idea, and sim- 
plicity of structure and expression. The play is constructed with marvellous skill. In each 
play, — written in prose, there is a soul of poetry. Beautiful, and in the deepest 
sense, x, 


FOUR NOVELS. 
THE BLACK CURTAIN. ByFlora Haines Loughead, 


Author of “The Man who was Guilty,” “The Abandoned Ulaim,”’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daily — It is very refreshing to come across such a book as ‘The Black 
Curtain’....‘The Black Curtain ’ is a charming little book.” 
Speaker.—“ In ‘The Black Curtain’ we have a delightfully fresh and original bit of work.” 


World.—“ There is a freshness about it, both of matter and manner, which is very 
1 t. The situati jis original, and handled with much delicate appreciation and a 











e 
distinct sense of humour. 
Punch.—“She has straightway made her mark....The characters are live people.” 


A TALE BASED ON AUTHENTIC | THE WORLD and ONORA. 
FACTS IN THE CAREER OF | gy LILIAN STREET. Crown 


OMAR KHAYYAM. 
OMAR the TENTMAKER. A 8vo, 6s. net. 
omance 0 i ersia. v 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. | FROM SEVEN DIALS. By 
eng > hi EN EDITH OSTLERE. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 


Scoteman —‘‘ Passage 
scription, with a veritable oo of Persian 
beauty, not unworthy of their subject.” \ 





TEE TATLER. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by G. A. AITKEN. Vols, III. and IV., completing the Work, 
now ready. Small demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s, 6d. per 
vol. Sold in Sets only. 


THE HOUSE of LORDS | OUR INDUSTRIAL LAWS. 
QUESTION, Edited by ANDREW By MONA WILSON.  Kdited, 
REID, Editor of “‘Why I am a with a Preface, bv Mrs. H. J. 
Liberal,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. TENNANT, late H.M. Superin- 


HISTORIC NUNS. By B. R. tending Inspector of Factories. 
BELLOO, Author of “In a Walled Small crown 8vo, ls. net, paper 
Garden,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. | covers; 18. 6d. net, cloth. 


THE HISTORY of GAMBLING in ENGLAND. By 
JOHN ASHTON. Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


St. James's Gazette.—“ A serious attempt to trace the history of a phase of social life that 
has long baffled moralists and legislators. This book is full of interesting information.” 


TOM TIT TOT. By Edward Wiraniated > by SonDANTE. 
CLODD. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. LAURENCE, B.A. 


Edited by 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 

Times.—“‘ An extremely interesting book, 
full to the brim of quaint pictures of savage 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
m.— Mr. Wicksteed and Miss 
philosophy and pleasant superstition.” 


thenew: 
Laurence are to be congratulated. The 
tions have been admirably done. 
Most useful book.” 


MODERN PLAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
INTERIEUR. Translated by William Archer. 
LA MORT DE TINTAGILES. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
ALLADINE ET PALOMIDES. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
Small 4to, 3s, 6d. net. 





Catalogues and Prospectuses will be sent upon application. 
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LATEST LIST. 


JUST ISSUED. 


SELAM. By Milena Mrazovic. 


Translated by Mrs. WAUGH, Translator of 





MAURUS JOKAI’S “GREEN BOOK.” Crown 
8vo, art linen, gilt, 6s. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW, in speaking of the original 


German edition, says: “ The love borne by Milena Mrazovi( to 
Bosnia and its people, whose blood runs in her own veins, has 
inspired eight stories, offered as an inducement to the outer 
world to vouchsafe ‘ a look into the soul of an unknown and 
therefore despised race.’ The result is a book witha purp se. 
as well written as if it had none. It is. however. with a purpose 
wide to be hampered with generalities, and has from the 

oning of time inspired ecu ctering poetry and entrancing 
folk lore. But in our degenerate day it does not often involve 
anything with so keen and sweet a savour of virgin soil, of so 
fresh and vital a human interest, as these varied aad’ vivid 
stories of Bosnian life....The most perfect ina literary sense ix 
the sketch ‘Mahmud Baba’, ‘Born out of Time’ is imbued 
with the very essence of Slav pathos.” 





_ READY ON MARCH 16, 
JOKAI'S NEW ROMANCE, 


THE NAMELESS CASTLE. By 


MAURUS JOKAI. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, 6s, 
“The plot of this, the latest of the great founded on 
romuncer’s works to be translated into English, je founded x 

one of the man pA mysterious rumours as 

Princess Marie Charlotte Capet, daughter of the A Ft 
Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI. Round the ‘ity of 
the youthful Princess there hangs a charm as nameless as the 
castle in which she passes her veiled and secluded life; ve 
the more active members of the dramatis persone are 
tinguished by that virile force of character which 
mapy of Maurus J6kai’s creations. The translator, Mr. 8. E. 
Boggs, has had the great advantage of Dr. Jékai’s personal 
supervision.” 


NOW READY. 
BY A RISING AUSTRALIAN AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE DESIRE of THEIR HEARTS. 
By MARGARET PARKER, Anthor of “To Him 
who Waits,” “‘ Ida Cameron,” &e. 

The ACADEM Y.—“ Miss Parker is an Australian novelist, 


and her latest story will please those who like a story to be 
tender 63 and wholesome, and neither too sad nor too happy in its 
ending. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—" A novel of NY 
power, not the first of equal quality by Margaret Parker..... 
wealth of incident is detailed, many well-drawao characte 
introduced, and the plot is cleverly contrived and startling.” 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “POOR HUMAN NATURE.” 
Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, 6s. 


A STOLEN IDEA. By Elizabeth 
GODFREY, Author of “ Poor Human Nature.” 
* Cornish Diamonds,” &c, 

‘ Fe SCOTSMAN.—“A light, pleasing, and entertaining 

ale. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


BAY RONALD. By May Crommelin 
Author of “For the Sake of The Family,” 
* Cross Roads,” &c., &c, 


BLACK AND WHITE.—“A good, wholesome, ,, go-ahead 
sensational novel, and the interest is well ig 





MESSRS. SKEFFINGTON & SON 
beg to announce that they will 
publish on TUESDAY, March 21, 
1899, a Popular Two - Shilling 
Edition of MARIE CORELLIS 
Successful isin in cloth, 


MURDER OF " DELICIA. 





THIS DAY. —Osvwn 6 8vo0, elegant cloth, price 3s. a 
BY VIOLET HOBHOUSE, 
Author of “An Unknown Quanti:y.” 


WARP and WEFT: 


A STORY OF THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 
JUST OUT.—Cloth, price 2s. 6d. With many Illustration-. 


A JESTERS JINGLES. 


By F. RAYMOND COULSON. A New and Capital Col- 
Pico on Humorous Poems, for Recitation, Encore 
eces, 








~ SECOND EDITION, x. our. i. ora, cloth, 
ATHOL FORBES’ NEW BOOK. 


CASSOCK and COMEDY: 


THE HUMOROUS SIDE OF CLERICAL LIFE 
A Reston, of most Amusing, Interesting, aod Original Anec. 
dotes and Records of the Author’s Personal Experience o- 
__ Clerical Life and Work, ~ 


FOR en tae ay 4 he <0 - gue 
HIRD EDITION. 


GORDON LEAGUE * BALLADS. 


For Working Men and Women, These homely, pathetic, 
striking, and teaching ballads have met with ¢ 
success in recitation at meetings of and entertainments for 
working men and women. 

___ (Vide really remarkable Press notices.) 


BY FRANCES ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


3 vols., 8vo. 


STUDIES IN 
CHURCH DEDICATIONS ; 


be Presence PATRON SAINTS. 
preparation, « and will be published S| = 


paw be oo 4 = ~~ teehee 
wage mea can atilt be SS recsied by by Sows ton, 
NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8v0, cloth, price 


The CHURCH'S MESSAGE to > MEN 


SIX SERMONS to 
THE ARCHBISHOP of fcANTERBURY. 
CANON GOR a 
sinner MY 
REV M. BLA OKIE 
PRoRB sO C. SHUTTLEWORTH. 








NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


The CHURCH and her ACCUSERS 
at the PRESENT CRISIS. 


SIX ADDRESSES by the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, 
Vicar of St. Austell. vi 





out.” 
The ATHE V2 UM.—“A novel in which the interest is made 


to depend upon a happy mixture of exciting incidents. 


JUST ISSUED. 


ZECHARIAH BUCK, Mus.D.: 
Memoir. By E. G, KITTON. 
Smavt-Parger Eprtron limited to 250 Copies. 
Spacrat Eprrion limited to 100 Copies. 
Prices: Small Paper Edition, cloth, A wd ; Special 
Edition, half-morocco, 8s. 


Since the Edition is limited, it is stuhatte toapply 
Sor copies early. 


THE RACONTEUR SERIES.—No. 1. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS MOORE ANECDOTES. 
Being Selections from the Journal of Thomas 
Moore. Edited, with Notes, by WILMOT 
HARKISON, Author of “Memorable London 
Houses,” &c. With Special Introduction by 
Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, and a Frontispiece 
Portrait of Thomas Moore. 


LITERATURE.—“ Gives a delightful vintuse of the man 
and his social churm..... A storehouse of good things.” 


HUNGARIAN ‘LITERATURE: an 
Historical and Literary Survey. By Dr. EMIL 
—— Author of “History of Civilisation,” 

c., 
DAILY CHRONIOCLE.—“ A work of no small merit and 
ability..... It certainly does supply a long-felt want.” 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.O., 











© BOOKS BY E. W. BODLEY. 


SHORT READINGS for the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


for Household and Femeal © se. By E. W. BODLEY, 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 416 pp , 6s. 
“It is well suited to pas nding or family use. The language is 
iaple one the seating, hs Dg ——— “—- — 
oughtful ex, ons 0! > paumageee ture which stand 
at their hb Po Gwardian . 
“ Four or five minutes, in addition to the time usually oce 
ae by family + might be most beneficially em loved 4 
gol pg through this course of readings, for they contain a great 
al of instruction in a very brief compass.”—Church Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—Cloth, 1s. 


PRAYERS and RESPONSES 
for the HOUSEHOLD. 


Arranged for Four Weeks. With Litanies for Advent and 
Lent, and other Prayers, and a Service for the Use of 
Schools. Twelfth Edition. 

“This hook may be numbered amongst those which have been 
the means of promoting earnest religious life in many a family. 
The compiler has studied the t models, and gommetiones 
oteiye . verbal felicity which is uncommon.”—G@ua: 

hat we Ty like is the real and practical tone: of the 
petitions. ave seklom see a book of family prayers so 
thoroughly useable. We thin that it will no sees e ulike 
to the elder and younger members of the ey 
rary Churchman. 


BY THE REV. CANON aan LITTLE. 
Printed throughout in red and black, on specially-made pa 
a bound in crimson cloth, bevel _ ~ with burnis ed 
red edges. Eighth Exition. Price 3s. 


A TREASURY of MEDITATION ; 





or, Suggestions as Aids to those who Desire to Lead H 

ae 

London : SKEFFINGTOV & SON, 
163. Piccadilly. W. 


Publishers to H.M. the Queen and to H.R.H. the 
Prince af Wales, 


| 








A Sailor’s Life Under 
Four Sovereigns. 


By Admiral of the Fleet 
The Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 


With numerous Iilustrations by the late 
Sir OSWALD BRIERLY, Marine Painter to Her 
Majesty. 
In 8 vols., extra a wees 8vo, 30s, net. 


Pall Mall Gazette —“* Of vast interest to every naval man, and 
an important contribution to the naval history of the past 


Ae lon of the Admiral of the Fleet is main! 
one of anecdote and adventure, ad well ones but it 
full also ot pithy append and p sequent cagpation 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MABY KINGSLEY. 


West African Studies. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Tllustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s, net. 


Times,—“ Miss Kingsley has written a really amusing book 


but she has at the same es YY one of the most illumina 
ing and instructive the 4. of Tropical Africa 
ow given to the pulls... a fascinating and instructive 
volume.” 


WORKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Forty-sixth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE DAY’S WORK. 


MR, KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
Forty-first Thousand. 
A FLEET in BEING: Notes of Two Trips 


with the Channel Squadron. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
ls, net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Thirty- 
ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of 
Mine Own People. Twenth-eighth Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MANY INVENTIONS. Twenty-fifth 


Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIGHT that FAILED. Re-written 
and considerably enlarged. Twenty - eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES. With Illustrations 
by A. 8S. HARTRICK. Ninth Thousand. Crown 


So 6s, 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustra- 
tions by J. L. KIPLING, W. H. DRAKE, and 
P. FRENZENY. Forty-third Thousand. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With 


Illustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story 
of the Grand Banks. Illustrated by I. W. TABE 
a Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 





BY THE LATE R. H, HUTTON, 


ASPECTS of RELIGIOUS and 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. By the late 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, Selected from the 
Spectator and Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH 
M. ROSCOE. With Portrait. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
(CEvenscex SERrEs. 





VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Professor 
Oo. H. ‘HERFORD, Litt.D, In 10 Monthly vols. 
Globe 8yvo, 5s. each vol, 

Vol. II. contains: ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew ’’—“ Mer- 
chant of Venice ’’—*‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ”’— 
“Twelfth Night ’—‘‘ As You Like It.” 

Guardian.—“ Is in man Tender respects the best that has been pro- 

duced for the general r 


MACMILLAN & CO., Luurrep, London, 





